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Just Published : 


THE ADVANCED FOURTH MUSIC READER 


for Upper Grammar Classes and High Schools. 








BY 


GEORGE A. VEAZIE, 
Supervisor of Music, Chelsea Public Schools. 


and 


JAMES M. McLAUGHLIN, 
instructor of Music, Boston Public Schools. 


WITH TWO-PART AND THREE-PART STUDIES 
Composed Expressly for this Work by W. W. GILCARIST, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mailing price, $1.05 ; for introduction, 94 cts 


8vo. Boards. 300 pages. 





The music in this Reader is mainly in three parts, for first, second 
y 


soprano, and alto; or soprano, alto, and bass; or for a combination of all 


these voices. Music teachers are fast reaching the conclusion that three- 
part music is the most desirable for upper grades. 

ParT I. contains studies and songs, carefully graded according to key, 
etc.; free treatment of keys, rhythms, chromatics, etc., 


The book contains an unusual number of 


time difficulties, 
being reserved for Part II. 


patriotic songs and songs of home. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 


| RECENT IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. 


(THE STORIES OF THE NATIONS. 
A series of Graphic Historical Studies. Each 
narrative is comp'ete in one volume, small 8vo, 
profusely illustrated, and co.taining maps and 
plans. Over 300,000 copies sold. Price per 
volume, cloth extra, $1.50; half leather, gilt 
top, $1.75. 

There have been published, in this series, 45 
volumes, dealing with the stories of the principal 
nations of the world—the Jews, the Romans, the 
Chaldeans, the Medizval French, the Goths, the 
Saracens, etc., etc., etc. 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 
A series of Biographical Studies of the lives 
and work of certain representative historical 
characters, about whom have gathered the great 
traditions of the nations to which they belonged. 
Over 100,000 copies sold. 





TENNYSON : 
His Art and Relation to Modern Life. By 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.00. 

* ‘Lbere are very few men living so well equipped 
to speak authoritatively of Tennyson as Stopford 
Brook~, because there are very few Englishmep who 
unite such true insight, such broad sympathies, and 
such @ genuine instinct for literature . . An 
eminently readable and intelligible piece of interpre- 
tation and critical work. Lovers of Tennyson will 
find in the volume very much that is new and sug- 
gestive, and it is by far the best that has yet appeared 
on the Poet-Laureate’s work.’’— The Outlook. 


IRVING’S WORKS. 
Students’ Edition. Prepared for the use of 
classes in English Literature and for Reading 
Circles, and with Special Reference to the Re- 
quirements of the Colleges for Matriculation 
Examinations in English Literature, 

THE O*8LY AUTHORIZED ISSUES ; containin 
the complete revised txt. Large \2mo. hand- 








Each volume is fully illustrated, with maps 
and plans. 
follows: Cloth extra, $1.50; half morocco, uncut 
edges, gilt top, $1.75. Thirteen volumes now 
ready : Nelson, Theodoric, Czsar, Napoleon, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Wycliff, Julian, Lincoln, 
Henry of Portugal, Philip Sidney, Pericles, 
Henry of Navarre, Cicero. 





A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 
English People. From the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. By J. J. JUSSERAND, author 
of “ The English gern inthe Time of Shake- | 
speare,” etc , etc. To be complete in three parts, | 
each part forming one volume. (Sold separately.) 
Parr I. “ From the Origins to the Renaissance.” 

8vo, pp. xxii—5§45. With frontispiece. $3.50. 
Part II. “ From the Renaissance to Pope.”| 

(In preparation. ) Part III. ‘From Pope to the 

Present Day.” (In preparation.) 





The volumes are sold separately, as | 






II. The Alhambra. 


somely printed ina clear, readable type, cloth 
extra. each $1.00. 

Tales of a Traveler. Edited with an In- 
troduction and Notes by WM. LYON PHELPs, 
A.M. (Harvard), PhD. (Yale), Instructor in 
English Literature at Ya e College. 

“J find the book thorough'y well adapted for its 
purpose, and am espec lally pleased with the critical 
| Suggestions of the notes ’’— KATHERINE LEE BATES, 
Profesor of English L iterature Wellesley College. 
Narrative of a Residence 
in the Celebrated Moorish Palace, with the 
Historical and Romantic Legends connected 
therewith Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by ARTHUR MARVIN, B.A. (Yale), In- 
structor in English Literature, Hopkins Gram- 
mar School, New Haven, Conn. 

The voiume includes a plan of the Alhambra, 
and other illustrations. (Now ready.) 


III. The Sketch - Book cf Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent. Edited byW.L.PHELPs. (In preparation.) 


I, 





Send for descriptive circulars and prospectuses of the “ Heroes of the Nations’’ and ‘‘ Story of the 
Nations” Series, works on Literature, and Putnam's Quarterly * Notes.’ 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK: 27 West 23d 
LONDON: 24 Bedford 8st, Strand. 





Tilden’s Grammar School Geography 


Treats of Industrial and Commercial pursuits in a degree corresponding to their importance in 
the affairs of life. The shackles of traditionary treatment are thrown off. The study is in- 
vested with a new and living interest. The subject becomes more fruitful. The old weari- 
someness is replaced by lively attention. 

The recommendations of Hon. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, and the 
Committee of Fifteen, are in full harmony with the teaching of Geography as developed in the 
works of Dr. Tilden. What man has done in overcoming the obstacles of nature in establish 
ing the great routes of commerce, railroads, canals, telegraphs, is of prime human interest and 
importance. The child is held to be more benefited and interested in knowing what man has 
done than by learning about the formation of the earth, although Dr. Tilden by no means neg. 
lects any of the important features of a good School Geography. 

This book can profitably be used in the highest classes of a graded school. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, poston’ New vork, Chicago. 








French Drill Book, B, 12mo, cloth, 82 pages, 
French Verbs at a Glance. 
French Verbs. 


Mime. 


of about seventy-five sheets. Pertablet, - 
Blanks for the Conjugation of Latin Verbs, 
about seventy-five sheets. Per tablet, - - 





REGULAR AND IRREGULAR. By Chas. P. Du Croquet. 
Beck’s French Verb Form. A book with forms arranged for rapid work. 
Blanks for the Conjugation of French Verbs. 


FOR FACILITATING VERB STUDY. 


The French Verb. By Prcf. Schele de Vere, Ph.D., LL.D., of University of — 12mo, clo h, 


$1.00 
° - - - - - - - - ,50 
By Mariot de Beauvoisin. 8vo,61 pages, - . & & . @& Cae 
12mo, cloth, 47 pages, - 30 
Price, --  .50 
By Chas. P. Du Croquet. Put up in tablets 
eS Oem ee Wa o = 80 


By Frank Drisler, A.M, Put up in tablets of 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Complete catalogue of all publications when desired. 


Wiliam R. Jenkins, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (N. W. corner 48th St), CWlewor Work. 





When we are 


Vertical or Slanting Writing 


views us we reply, We are charmed with.the old orthodox slope. 
for both styles of writing. Always use the EsTeRBRooK. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO... 


vertical writing, we believe in it too. 
Because our pens are equally fitted 


Why ? 
One hundred and fifty different styles. 


asked which style we prefer, we 
When the 
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YORK. 


tell our friend who believes in 
advocate of sloping writing inter- 
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to check. 
will be found strong and tough. 
Mention the “ Journal of Education.” 






a DIxON CRUCIBLE CO., 


Composition Correcting Made Easy. 


JEACHERS have complained of the size and softness of the ordinary red and blue pencils 
when used for correcting compositions, and we have therefore, by special request, made a 
blue pencil and a red pencil with small leads of hard grade. 
a blessing to every teacher who has compositions and examples to correct, or roll book 
While it is impossible to make a colored lead of great strength, we believe these leads 
Samples will be sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 


We believe they will prove 


JERSEY CiTy, N., J. 
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Physical = Chemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Chemicals and Chemice! Glass Ware. 
&pecial Apparatus to Order. 
ee Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Furnishing Co.) 


Fact<Fiverooms : 179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 


Mention this paper } Established 1871. 


yr G 


Only complete Science Factory in the West. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, @ TELESCOPES, 


Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


CHICACO. 


ALLAN LINE. 


PORTLAND to LIVERPOOL 
via Londonderry. 
NEW YORK and CLASCOW 
via Londonderry. 
CLASCOW and BOSTON 
via Londonderry 
and Calway. 


Passage Tickets at Lowest Rates. 


H. & A. ALLEN, 92 State St., Boston. 


Diplomas 


(Highest Award World's Fair) 
In stock to suit any kind of school at small cost, 














Thedesigns are new,original,artistic. Lithographed. 
Orders filled the day rec'd. Special designs to order. 
Samples—by giving name of school, number needed. 


Programs.etc.for commencement. Mention this paper 


C. L. RICKETTS, Opera House Blidg., CHICAGO. 





The Professor 


AND 


The Student 


Are admirably served, Life Insurance-wise, 
by the reliable 





. 
1874 Es ablished Twenty one Years. 1895 
Its advance-payment policies meet the desires of 


those who want to pay for their life iusurance only 
during their productive years, and then 


QUIT PAYING. 


Its renewable-term policies fi'l the needs of those 
wanting the largest amount of protection at the low- 
est price consistent with stability. 


ALL ITS POLICIES ARE ISSUED OV ITS 


LOW - RATE, ABSOLUTE -SECURITY PLAN 


(All that the name implies), 
And are equitable. concise, clean-cut, and up to date. 
Send for our book. 

JAMES A. STODDARD, Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MABIE and POWERS, 
Managers of Agents for 
MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND, AND MAINE, 
503 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


ELECT LIC TELEPHONE 
Uike t 

Sold ontright, no rent, noroyalty. Adapted 
mito City, Village or Country. Needed in every 
home. shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
ience and best seller on earth. 


neighbors, Fine instruments, no toys, works 
anywhere, any distance. Complete, ready for 
use when shipped. Can be put up by any one, 
j never out of order, no repairing, lasts a life 
time. Warranted. A money maker. Write 


W. P. Harrison & Co., Clerk 10, Columbus, O. 





ONE DOLLAR MUSIC BOOK. 


In one hour you can learn to 
accompany on the Piane or Organ 
by usiog Olark’s Lightoipg Chord 
Method. Ne Teacher Necessary. Shou!d be on 
every Piano or Organ. A limited number given 








away to introduce. The price of this book ts $1.00, 
but if you will talk itup and show it to your neigh- 
bors. we will mail you ome copy free. Send 15 cents 


ee 


has affected business 


of thousands of dollars. 








ered it advisable to make an ‘‘ ASSIGNMENT 
order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 


The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced prices of 
the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in value hundreds 


This “ Reorganization Sale” will continue only until our stock is reduced to the desired amount. 
We reserve te right to withdraw any quotation one week after date 
Possible purchasers should communicate with us immediately and secure circular No. 620, just 

. issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept (8 in number) free to Science teachers upon request. 
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FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!! 


We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has consid- 
” for the best interests of all parties concerned, and in 


ee 





| INVESTIGATE THE QUEEN “ ELECTRIC CANDLE” FOR PROJECTION LANTERNS. | 








| QUEEN & CO., ™. 


Numerous World’s Fair Awards. 
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1010 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








N. Y. Office, 116 Fulton St. 
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INVALUABLE ¢ 


to all who use pen- 
cils. Wil] not break 4 
the lead or get out ¢ 
oforder. Price $1. 
Express PREPAID, 
$1.25. Ba MONEY ¢ 
KEFUNDEDIF NOT 

~ BATISFACTOBY. 





“The best maciine for the purpose that has come ¢ 
to our notice, no business house can conveniently 
afford to be without it.” 4 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO., Cleveland, O. 
ar Send for Circulars. 7 
GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 4 
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Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &- 
MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.!' 1826. 
Description and priear on application. 








TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure a 
vear’s subscription free. 


For the Meeting of the 


National Educational Association 


Denver ~nJuly, 





will sell Excursion tickets at a rate 
not to exceed 


One Fare ff Round Trip 
with $200 added for membership fee. 


Through Palace Sleeping Cars, Dining 
Cars, and Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
Chicage to Denver, 

Write to W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! Passenger 


and Ticket Agent, Chicago and Northwestern 
R’y, Chicago, for full information. 








NFW ENG. PTTR. OO. 2 Romereaat Rt . Roston 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’ 


» STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 
The Favorite Numbers, 


303, 404, 604 E. F., 351, 170, and 601 E. F 


e 
Conduce to the progress of pupils and secure credit to the teacher. w 
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Now in use in hundreds of the best schools in the country. 4 
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CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, {. 


7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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for maili 6 Address Musical Guide Publishing Uo., 
, Ohio. Mention this paper. 6 


Olocinnat 


AND . 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO 


J 
KIN DERGARTEN SUPPLIES, ) ~ > NEW YORK.” 





REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 








...A DEVELOPMENT— 
NOT AN EXPERIMENT 
Many Desirable Improvements 
skillfully incorporated into the 
essential features of Simple and 


Durable Construction for which 


t 
tt 


the ‘Remington *s famous.... 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





FOREICN TOURS. 
Strictly first class; small, select parties; choice of 
18 routes; personally conducted; annually since 1881 ; 
prices, $184, $218, $278, $316, etc.; sailings, June 21 
and 29; descriptive pamphlet sent. 
Supt. F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, Marshall, Mich. 








FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES 


BETWEEN 


May 18 and From $175 
July 13 to EUROPE to $750, 
and from 31 days to 101 days’ daration. 
Mention this paper, state time and money at dis- 
posal, or trip desired, and programmes will be sent. 
INDEPENDENT tickets everywhere. OCEAN tickets 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y. 

201 Washington S8t., Boston, Mass. 
135 So. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
204 So. Clark St., Chicago, IIls. 








Benches, Tools and Supplies. 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue. 


Chandler & Barber, ‘igsi0k"* 








| ducational /nstitutions. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 


Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg- 
A co-educational preparatory school of the highest grade. 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Technology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Oatalogs forwarded. Eleventh year begins Sept. 24. 

w TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 











COLLEGES. 


Bostox ‘UNIV ERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. WwW 











NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Ass STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter ona Gane ey 
w G. H. BARTLETT, ncipal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypgs, Principal. 


w 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For both sexes For cataioms, address the 
Principal, w . G. BoypEn, A.M. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalog. address the 
Principal, w D. B. HaGarR, Ph D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogs, address 
w J. G. GReENOUGH., Principal. 








INGHAM, MASS. 
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One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
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AN ANTHEM FOR ARBOR DAY. 
{Tune —‘** America.’’} 

Joy for the sturdy trees ! 

Fanned by each fragrant breeze, 
Lovely they stand ! 

The song-birde o’er them trill, 

They shade each tinkling rill, 

They crown each swelling hill, 
Lowly or grand. 


Plant them by stream and way, 

Plant where the children play 
And toilers rest, 

In every verdant vale, 

Oa every sunny swale, 

Whetke- to grow or fail — 
God knoweth best. 


Select the strong, the fair, 

Piant them with earnest care — 
No toil is vain. 

Plant in a fitter place, 

Wher , like a lovely face, 

Let in some sweeter grace, 
Change may prove gain. 


God will his blessing send — 

All things on Him deperd. 
His loving care 

Clings to each leaf and flower 

Like ivy to its tower. 

His presence and hie pc wer 


Are everywhere. — 8. F. Smith. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Bisace J. L Spaupine, Peoria, Ill : In each soul 
there is a world in embryo, and the teacher's business is 
to help it to be born. 


Tue Scorcuman: “ Jcck, when ye hae naething elee 
to do, ye may be sticking in a tree; it will be growing, 
Jock, when ye're sleeping.” 


County SUPERINTENDENT JOHN TERHUNE, Pennsy/l- 
vania: Nothing should be left undone that will enthuse 
the children and induce the parents to be present on 
Arbor day, so that all may be entertained, instructed, 
and led to investigate, understand, and appreciate the ob 
ject and value of these annual exercizee. 


Lisrartan Tessa L Kexso, Los Angeles: In most 
cases the author’s best-known book does not appear to 
be the popular choice. The title of a book greatly influ- 
enc.s its demand. A book with a sentimental title, in 
any one author's list of novels, will be the one most read, 
regardless of the fame of some other novel. Thomas 
Hardy affords an illustration of this statement, “A Pair 
of Blue E;es”’ and “Far from the Madding Crowd,” 
being called for oftener than his more famous “ Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles.” 


FrepeRic ALLISON TuPPER, Quincy, Mass.: The 
normal child does for ‘“‘fun’’ what his remote an- 
cestors did from necessity. He shoots the arrow from 
the bow, he fishes, he sails his boat, he builds a snow-fort 
and defies his enemies to capture it; he builds a hat in 
the woods and prefers it to all the laxuries of his home ; 
he likes to eat raw what civilization would make him eat 
cooked ; a cave in the forest delights him; he makes 
voyages of discovery on crazy crafts; he takes to the 
water; he rides horses ; Fourth of July is a reminiscence 
of the tom-tom Some say that much of the swinging 
movement in mankind is simply a relic of the “ monkey 
on the grapevine.” Perhaps so. At all events, each 
child is a microcosmic human race. 


THE CLEVELAND MEETING. 


BY AARON GOVE, DENVER. 


One of the ablest, and certainly the most exhaustive, 
papers yet prepared on city school systems was read 
by Hon. A. 8. Draper as the representative of a com- 
mittee appointed by the department of superintendents 
of the National Educational Association. The meet- 
ing was held at Cleveland, February 19, 20, and 21, 
1895. The paper, which was read from a printed page, 
a few copies of which had been placed in the hands of 
a few auditors, occupied about an hour in delivery. 
The paper is the outcome of the conference of a sub- 
committee of five, composed of A. 8. Draper, W. B. 
Powell, A. B. Poland, Edwin P. Seaver, and Albert G. 
Lane. This sub-committee was made by a committee 
of fifteen, appointed by the :department of superin- 
tendents in 1893. Able reports on city school systems 
have heretofore been presented by a standing com- 
mittee of the National Council of Education. The 
advanced ground taken in this final report consists 
chiefly of a presentation based upon the new Cleve- 
land law. It was a surprise to hear the chair- 
man of the committee announce at the outset that 
the committee had been instructed to confine its 
labors to cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants. 
While it is true that the number of people inter- 
ested in schools in the thirty cities mentioned is great 
and the money expended, as the report states, greater 
for one city than for some entire states, it is a question 
whether the department of superintendents, composed 
of 300 men and women, does well to spend its time 
and money on proposed adjustments for a number of 
cities represented in this department by less than 
thirty men and women. 

The department has within its membership a large 
and powerful element made up of young men, men 
who searcely expect to reach the superintendency of 
one of the thirty cities named. The great interests of 
the department, it would seem, lie in the presentation 
and discussion, so far as city school systems are con- 
cerned, in that presentation which relates to their 
special work. It might be well for a committee ap- 
pointed by the department of superintendents to be 
instructed to prepare and present to the department a 
paper on city school systems, which should relate to 
the 106 cities that have a population of between 
10,000 and 100,000. 
eminent gentlemen who administer the systems of 


However much confidence the 


great cities may have in their work, and however great 
interests depend upon their successful management,— 
and it is by far the greatest and most important work 
of the nation, taken as a whole,— that which they give 
in the report now under consideration is not of sufti- 
cient value to the mass of superintendents to take the 
time of the entire department. It is possible that 
these men couid, in a little association of their own, 
be of much service to each other without burdening the 
entire department with school administrations. This 
report has to do only with great cities. It is the 
younger element of the department, the young men 
and women, who need the results of its work and 
who have the greatest benetit from its discussions. 
These young people deserve and should demand more 
attention to the issues which daily confront them. 
Even of the great cities referred to, exceeding 200,000 
people; namely, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
srooklyn, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, San Fran- 
cisco, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, New Orleans, 
Pittsburg, Washington, Detroit, and Milwaukee, no 
three can be named whose environments and _ political 
condition would permit an administrative plan such 
as is that of Cleveland. 

The mass of the report, so superior in ability and 
so instructive as to a great jurisdiction, is really of 
little service, either present or prospective, to seventy- 
five per cent. of the members of the department of 
superintendents. 


SUPERNATURAL SELECTION. 


BY HARLAN H. BALLARD. 


President Agassiz Association. 





The magnificent telescope of Darwinism carries our 
vision no further backward than the origin of life 
upon this earth. To this point in the world’s curric- 
ulum Science leads her followers 
Here she falters. But the interest of her pupils is 
They bid her go forward and finish the fas- 
cinating story. To this demand she can only reply, 
if she be honest, “ 7 have not learned the vest.” 

Philosophy, with her finer instruments, discerns at 
She opens 


with assurance. 


excited. 


once the farther end of the cosmie chain. 
her discourse with the postulate of Divinity, and from 
this starting point she seeks to trace hitherward the 
unbroken lengthening of the chain. 

Science says: “In the end, survivals ; Philosophy 
declares, “In the beginning, God.” 

Hitherto Science and Philosophy have failed to 
meet each other as they ought somewhere between 
these two extremes. It is not logical, however, to in- 
fer from this, as some have done, that either starting 
point is wrong. 

When the Hoosae 
gangs of men began to dig on opposite faces of the 
After many days their separate tunnels 


tunnel was projected different 


mountain. 
met with marvelous precision. The mountain was 
pierced, and there was light. But if they had failed 
to meet, the failure would not have justified either 
gang of workmen in asserting that the other gang had 
started from a wrong position, still less in declaring 
that there was no other side to the mountain. 

A slight disturbance of the magnetic 
enough to make two such bands of travelers fail to 


needle is 
meet. So a slight variation of the logical needle, a 
single fallacy, may turn a group of thinkers from the 
path of truth. 

Both Philosophy and Science have sometimes been 
inerror. Philosophy hastily advanced from the hy- 
pothesis of a Creator to the theory of an ‘immediate 
creation. Science, working at the other end, was dem- 
evolution.” On 
Philos- 
ophy perceived her error and retraced her footsteps. 
She still insisted that her starting-point was right, and 
again from the same first postulate she sought to trace 


onstrating a “ cosmic progress,” an “ 


these divergent lines they could not meet. 


the gradual unfolding of intelligent design. But pres- 
ently Science in her progress came upon the scene of a 
titanic struggle. She found evidences of the total ex- 
tinction of the many. She found a few survivals. Tobe 
sure, the terrible struggle had resulted in progress, but 
the progress had been irregular and at the cost of infi- 
nite distress. She now observed that there had been 
in operation a process of selection. Inferior types had 
perished, nobler forms, higher types had survived. 
Excited by these discoveries, Science swiftly advanced 
to the hypothesis of “ natural selection ” as an efficient 
cause for the observed “survivals.”” At the same 
time she hastily generalized these survivals as the 
“ fittest.” 


cosmic progress in which “ design 


This hypothesis grew into a theory of 
” was not included. 
To some of her disciples it seemed that ‘design ~ was 
quite excluded, If so, Philosophy and Science are as 
far apartas ever. They may yet be brought together 
if Science will admit two fallacies in her latest reason- 
ings. I think it can be shown that two such fallacies 
exist. 

First, to state that cnly the “fittest” survive in- 
volves the fallacy “ undistributed 
middle ” ; 
true in part. 

Take this syllogism to illustrate my meaning : 


known as the 
that is, it asserts as universal what is only 


In nature the fittest survive. 
This child survives. 


Therefore, This child is the fittest. 


Is not the fallacy evident ? 
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Ina natural and relentless struggle for existence a suffering and sin, and accept them as the shadows 


child has no chance of holding its own against its 
It cannot “struggle “at all. In the scientific 
It is the ethical principle of 
mother-love and father-care Yet the 
mother-love is natural,— natural even in the bird. 

In view of this natural provision for the survival of 
the unfit child Mr. Drummond seems to demonstrate 


parents. 
sense it is totally unfit. 
that saves it. 


that the generalization of science embodied in the 
phrase “survival of the fittest ” is too sweeping. 

The second fallacy to which I referred is involved 
in the use of the word “natural” to define * selec- 
tion”; this is the fallacy technically known as * petitio 
principii.” It is a plain “begging of the question.” 
There has been selection no doubt, but 


proof that this selection has been * natural”? 


where is the 

Exceedingly ingenious theories have been advanced 
by Mr. Grant Allen and others to account for the 
beautiful in nature. The beauty of bird and butterfly, 
we are told, is the result of a long process of sexual 
selection, the most attractive creatures securing the 
preference at the mating season. The fact that birds 
and insects of dull and inconspicuous hue equally sur- 
vive is explained by the clever device of imitative or 
protective selection. Some species are bright and gay 
to insure perpetuation, others are dull and sombre to 
prevent extinction ! 

In the same way with flowers, they have gradually 
clothed themselves, like Solomon, in such coloring, 
brilliant or severe, as proves most attractive to the 


In all 


this argument it is assumed that the beauty or the 


insects whose services they severally require. 


plainness has been developed by natural selection for 
the benefit of the species. 1 have noted a significant, a 
strange omission. No scientist has yet accounted for 
the beauty of the diamond, the ruby, or the sapphire, 
on the basis of any natural selection, for the benefit of 
the stone. The crystals hidden for ages in the dark 
heart of a geode flash into splinters of sunlight 
when the stone is broken, and satisfy the taste of 
the most highly developed man. 

To go higher,— Where is the efticient cause for the 
glory of the rainbow, the charm of the summer land- 
scape, the beauty of the starry firmament ? 

What if, after all, this wonderful “selection” shall 

Is there anything un- 
? Call it 
It 


philosophical,— and it may be true. 


be found to be svpernatural ¢ 
scientific in that hypothesis non-scientific, 
is, nevertheless, 
I believe that if 
Science and Philosophy ever meet, they must agree to 


or super-scientiftic, if you please. 


unite upon, or at least to tolerate, the hypothesis here 
advanced —supernatural selection. 

It harmonizes wonderfully, and it contains a marvel- 
ous power of comfort. Without violating any prin- 
ciple of science, it will permit us to regard nature, 
not as Mr. Huxley does, as the “ headquarters of the 
enemy of ethical culture,” but as the temple and the 
Nor will the “ elash” 


from which the selected survive be necessarily set 


habitation of eternal goodness. 


down any longer as “utterly unethical,” and “utterly 
awful,” but the unfolding of the drama of the uni- 
verse will be to us but the continual revelation of 
Divinity,— which is, being ‘nterpreted, Love. 

There will always be difficulties in the path, appar- 
ent cruelties and despotisms in nature. “ The tragedy 
of life lies in the conflict between the ereative will of 
man and the hidden wisdom of the world which seems 
to thwart it.” Yet it is “not the hidden fate, or the 
hidden evil, or the hidden 
dom” and the hidden love. 

Multitudes, without attempting in all details “to 


foree, but the hidden wis- 


justify the ways of God” to men, have still held firmly 
to their conviction that, after all, there is a “divinity 
Some, like Madame de Staél, 


with her brief creed, ‘I accept the universe,” have 


that shapes our ends.” 
expressed this conviction with a certain stoicism; 
others have proclaimed it with triumphant notes of 
faith. 
company of the Apostles are among the number. 


The noble army of martyrs and the glorious 


And now, I believe that Philososhy, yes, and Science, 


too, are beginning to unite with Faith in looking 


“through nature up to nature’s God.” Science finds 
progress as the result of struggle. Philosophy finds 


in the evolution of human character a justification of 


necessarily attendant upon the greatest human good,— 
freedom of will. 


THOMAS METCALF. 


BY RICHARD EDWARDS, LL. D. 


In this world there are grades of character. There is 
also continuous conflict. Forces are continually at work 
to draw men downward ; to kill out within them all high 
aspirations, and to make noble achievement impossible. 
So that when we find a man who, notwithstanding the 
solicitations to the contrary, has lived a pure and worthy 
life, with his eyes fixed upon the highest ideals and his 
heart throbbing with good-will towards his fellow-men, it 
is not merely a pleasure, it is a duty, to speak of his vir- 
tues and to commend them to his survivors. If virtue is 
better than vice, if godliness is a nobler thing than ani- 
malism, we ought in this world of conflicts to bear witness 
to that fact. The world. needs the influence of every 








THOMAS METCALF, 





good example. And that this influence may be fally felt 
we must hold the example up before the gaze of men. 

In Thomas Metcalf's vocabulary the word “ ought” 
was a large word. He believed that there are things 
which must be done though the heavens fall, and that 
there are other things which must be refrained from 
whatever the consequences. 

Who is the truly benevolent man, the man of largest 
and noblest love? Benevolence takes no mere forms. 
The man who gives himself, who goes forth towards his 
fellow-men in genuine and unselfish sympathy, does a 
greater thing than he who merely gives money. There 
ie still a higher form of this good-will towards men. 
Whether I will it or not, I am helping by my mere per- 
sonal contact to mold the character for good or for evil 
of those whom I run against in life.” 

In practical benevolence one of the necessities is some- 
thing to give. The man of limited financial ability often 
thinks that if he had millions he could and would do 
great things for the good of his fellow-men. But the man 
who possesses a noble character, whose motives are high, 
whose whole being is dominated by the spirit of Christian- 
ity, —that man has something to give. He has the 
means as well as the inclination for benevolence, and 
what is his gift? It is the noblest within the power of 
man to bestow. It is the impulse that goes forth from 
every noble soul and stirs within other souls the desire 
for what is holy and uplifting. Of course, such a gift as 
this cannot be imparted unless it is possessed by the giver. 
But when it is possessed it goes forth with a mighty 
energy through the energy of personal contact. And the 
marvelous thing about it is that the more of it is given 
away, the more of it is left. The man who through a 
long life dispenses such gifts to all within his reach 
gathers up a vast trea:ure into his own bosom. 

In this consisted the wealth of Thomas Metcalf. Who 
cin calculate the amount of spiritual and moral energy 
that he imparted to the thousands of students who have 
been molded by his hand in the Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity, and to hundreds of others whom he had previously 


led? Here, indeed, was the highest form of benevolence. 
Here was a lavish bestowal of gifts of the very highest 
excellence. But the good which he imparted to those 
who were under his immediate personal influence will, by 
its very nature, be by them imparted to a multitude 
of others. And so with every coming generation. ‘The 
good thus done is imperishable. The energy that thus 
goes forth from a noble soul is immortal. 








A PRIMITIVE FISHING NET. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


Looking at the map of Scotland, we see, lying off the 
western coast of its northern part, a group of many islands, 
four hundred and ninety there are said to be, counting in 
all sizes, under the general name of ‘ The Hebrides.” 
Some of these islands are thought to have been first set- 
tled about the beginning of the tenth century by refugees 
from Norway, fleeing from the tyranny of Harald Haar- 
fager. Naturally such emigrants would not be able to 
carry with them any great amount or variety of their pos- 
sessions, and ingenuity must be made to supply substitutes 
that, however imperfectly, should take the places of the 
useful things to which the settlers had been accustomed 
when in their former homes. 

Under their circumstances fish formed a very large 
and essential part of the food supply of the new settlers, 
and the wild mountain streams of the new land were fall 
of the most delicious trout in the world. How to get 
them in sufficient quantities without nets was the problem 
to be solved. Cord or twine, or any substitutes for the 
same, they did not at first possess, but the inventive 
Norsemen were not to be outdone by a little thing like 
that. 

Seeking out favorable spots where the streams nar- 
rowed and deepened, they built across them, from shore 
to shore, low walls of stones heavy enough to withstand 
the rush of the descending stream, but not laying the 
stones too closely, as they did not wish to make water-tight 
dams. They then gathered large quantities of the heath, 
which then, as now, grew profasely on their mountains. 
This they tied loosely into bundles and stripped of its 
softer leafage. These bandles were then laid thickly 
against the upper sides of the low walls and held in place 
by stones just heavy enough to prevent their washing 
away, but not so heavy as to crush the bunches. The 
tops of the heath, which are very firm, thick, and elastic, 
were always turned upwards, facing the current. 

Although the low mounds so made were not water-tight, 
they were sufficiently so to cause the water to rise behind 
them for a foot or eighteen inches. After a short time 
the wet would cause an expansion of the bushy parts of 
the heath which completely hid the stones and made the 
dams look like the natural banks of the stream. 

When all was ready a party of the islanders would 
start near the head of the stream, beating the banks and 
pools, and driving an ever thickening shoal of the trout 
before them. The persecuted fish on reaching the mini- 
ature lake formed by the dam would dart forward for 
shelter, as if to a hollow bank, and there of course found 
themselves caught among the slim, hard branches of the 
heath as firmly as if in the strongest net. 

As soon as the bundles were fairly full of fish some of 
the fishers would rush into the water and pitch the bun- 
dies to others on the shore as rapidly as possible. Then 
the better fish were carefully sorted out and secured, 
while the young fry were returned to the stream, there to 
take care of themselves and grow bigger. 


A RISING BALL-PLAYER. 


BY WILLIAM M. THAYER. 


The death of a young man in Connecticut was 
recently announced, and the only eulogy that his 
obituary contained was, “ A Rising Ball-Player.”’ 
Here we get a fair idea of the evil of intercollegiate 
games as now conducted. Football and baseball are 
followed with an enthusiasm which mathematics and 


the languages do not share. Similar devotion to col- 


lege studies would push every one of these ball-players 
to the front. 
fellow-students, as most of them now do. 


Not one of them would lag behind their 
Inspiration 
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to ball-playing would be matched by inspiration to 
study. 

To become “a rising ball-player” is not uplifting. 
The motive involved is not a lofty one. 
To become the best ball-player, instead 
The motive 


There is no 
manhood in it. 
of the best scholar, lacks true manliness. 
is on a level with that of the girl who aspires to be 
the best dancer. in her 
motive. If that be her ruling desire, there is nothing 
uplifting about it, intellectually or morally; and true 
womanhood cannot be made without mental and moral 
Motives that do not assure this are low, and 


There is no womanhood 


growth. 
unworthy of a good girl’s attention 

A collegian, whose ruling desire is to excel in ball- 
playing, does not realize for what he is in college. 
He is there to discipline his head, and not his heels. 
Ball-playing will contribute to this‘noble end when he 
adopts it as a means —a healthful exercise. It is 
just here that the intercollegiate ball game is repudi- 
ated by utility and ethics. It promotes neither mental 
growth nor moral character; rather, it hinders both. 
It is at this point, if we understand it, that President 
Harper of the Chicago University has prohibited it. 

College boys need the inspiration that comes from 
the highest motive. It is an element of successful life 
that college faculties should enforce. Students need 
the influence of it all the time. For the want of it 
thousands of them do not excel in their studies nor in 
their subsequent chosen pursuits. To tolerate a lowe1 
motive in physical training imperils the higher motive 
in intellectual and moral training. 

When “the captain of Yale’s ball team is known 
more widely than the president of the college,” as it is 
claimed, something is out of joint. The game or the 
method must be at fault. There should be a reform 
whereby the president will be found in his own place, 
Abolish intereollegiate games, 
and the reform is complete. When football is carried 
to such an extreme that the thoughtful father says, 
“T have decided not to send my son to college. It is 


football,” it is time to call a 


and the student in his. 


no use; he never liked 
halt. 

One of the best scholars that Harvard ever had was 
a fine athlete; but he never played football, or any 
other game, except for exercise. His ruling motive 
was to excel in scholarship, and exercise that con- 
tributed to this was a means to that end. He put his 
being, and no student was 


> 


soul into it for the time 
more enthusiastic and spirited than he; but he quit as 
soon as his own judgment announced that his exercise 
was enough. ‘That he was right seems clear enough ; 
and that the college government, which limits the 
game to suitable exercise, is right also, few observers 
will deny. 


PATRIOTIC DAY. 


[APRIL 19. ] 


[Massachusetts has adopted this day as Patriotic Day, and 
many schools in other states are utilizing the occasion, empha- 
sizing the public ardor that made the shot at Concord bridge 
‘*heard ’round the world.” 

The following selections may aid in the preparation of suit- 
able exercises. | 

Christ Church, Boston, was dedicated December 29, 1723. 
The belfry of this church, from which the lantern was hung as 
a signal for Paul Revere, was the headquarters of General 
Howe during the battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775. 

1770: Anti-Tea-Drinking Society was formed. 

August 17, 1771, Boston harbor was alive with English men- 
of-war. 

The first talk of independence was in Boston, January, 1773. 

November 4, 1773, the sale of tea in Boston practically 
ceased. 

December 3, 1773, three shiploads of tea arrived in Boston 
harbor. 

December 16, 1773, the Tea Party was organized at the Old 
South church. 

December 16, 1773, 342 chests of tea were thrown overboard 
at Griffin’s wharf. On December 17, 1773, the owners of the 
tea demanded indemnity from the government. 

January 1, 1774, chests of tea were burned in King street. 

May 5, 1774, General Gage proclaimed military rule in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

On May 10, 1774, Boston harbor was closed as a port of entry 
by the British. 

Boston gave Thomas Jefferson a public reception June 28, 
1774, 


On August 10, 1774, the military commission of ‘* Captain” 
John Hancock of Massachusetts was revoked by General Gage. 

August 15, 1774, all public meetings were prohibited by Gen- 
eral Gage. 

September 12, 1768, twelve English war vessels anchored in 
Boston harbor. 

Valentine Ducat was shot on Boston common for desertion 
from the British army, December 24, 1774. 

The Boston custom house was closed 1774. The business 
was removed to Salem. 

On December 24, 1774, William Ferguson was shot on Boston 
common for desertion from the British army. 

The population of Boston in 1775 was 6.573. In 1776 it was 


reduced to 2.719. The population of Boston was as great in 


1697 as in 1775; it was twice as freat in 1700 as.in 1775, and 
only three times as great in 1742 as in 1775. 

Boston common was crowded with British soldiers on Jan- 
uary 5, 1775, and was their camping-ground till the evacu- 


ation. 


There were 13,000 British soldiers in) Boston and Boston 
harbor, March 17, 1775. 

On April 15, 1775, the Grenadiers and Light 
‘excused from their duties till further orders.” 
blind. 


In the evening of the 


Infantry were 

This was a 
Isth of April, 1775. the British soldiers 
in Boston were formed in line of battle on the Common. 

The signal light in the belfry of Christ Church, Salem street, 
Joston, was swung on the Lath of April, 1775. 

April 18, 


mand of Lieutenant-colonel Smith and Major Piteairn, embarked 


1775. 600 grenadiers and light infantry. under coimn= 


he same day they landed on the 
Copp’s Hill 


between 11 and 12 o'clock. 


Cambridge marshes, opposite burying-ground. 


They marched through mud and water nearly up to the knees, 
and were halted in a *+ dirty road.” where they stood in their wet 
garments till 2 o'clock in the morning waiting for provisions. 


began the 
They 


where the 


April 


distance to their waists. 


At 2 o'clock on the morning of 1th. they 


march, wading some of the 
reached Lexington about 3 o'clock in the morning. 


| Only one of the British 


first shot was fired by the Americans. 
was injured. 
April 19th. 


companies march 


The light 


d about a mile beyond the river to the famous 


The grenadiers remained in Concord. 


bridge. where was fired the shot heard ’round the world. The 


British had three men killed and several officers and men 


wounded. 
This description of the Concord fight is by one of the British 


soldiers : 

** We set out upon our return; before the whole had quitted 
the Town we were fired on from Houses and behind Trees, and 
before we had gone 4 a mile we were fired on from all sides. but 
mostly from the Pear, where People had hid themselves in 
houses ‘till we had passed and then fired: the Country was an 
amazing strong one. full of Hills. Woods, stone Walls, &e.. 
which the Rebels did not fail to take advantage of. for they 
were all lined with people who kept an incessant fire upon us, 
as we did too upon them, but not with the same advantage, for 
hardly any seeing them: in 


they were so concealed there was 
their numbers 


this way we marched between and 10° miles, 
increasing from all parts, while ours was reducing by deaths, 
wounds and fatigue, and we were totally surrounded with such 
an incessant fire as its impossible to conecive, our ammunition 
In this critical situation we per- 


was likewise near expended. 
As soon as the 


ceived the Ist Brigade coming to our assistance : 
Rebels saw this reinforcement. and tasted the field pieces thes 
retired, and we formed on a rising ground and rested ourselves 
a little while, which was extremely necessary for our Men who 
were almost exhausted from fatigue: in about 4 an hour we 
marched again, and some of the Brigade taking the flanking 
parties we marched pretty quiet for about two miles; they then 
began to pepper us again from the same sort of places, but at 
rather a greater distance. We were now obliged to force almost 
every house in the road, for the Rebels had taken possession of 
them and galled us exceedingly, but they suffered for their 
temerity, for all that were found in the houses were put to 
death. When we got to Menotomy there was a very heavy fire ; 
after that we took the short cut into the Charles Town road, 
very luckily for us, too, for the Rebels thinking we should 
endeavor to return by Cambridge had broken down the Bridge, 
and had a great number of Men to line the road and to receive 
us there: however we threw them and went on to Charles ‘Town 
without any great interruption. We got there between 7 and & 
o'clock at night, took possession of the hill above the Town and 
waited for the Boats to carry us over, which came some time 
after; the Rebels did not chuse to follow us to the Hill. 
Thus ended this Expedition, which from beginning to end was 
as ill plan’d and ill executed as it was possible to be; had we 
not idled away three hours on Cambridge Marsh waiting for 
provisions that were not wanted, we should have had _ no inter- 
ruption at Lexington. but by our stay the Country People had 
got intelligence and time to assemble. We shou’d have reached 
Concord soon after day break, before they cou’d have heard of us, 
by which we shou’d have destroyed more Cannon and Stores, 
which they had had time enough to convey away before our 
arrival: we might also have got easier back, and not been so 
much harrassed, as they would not have had time to assemble so 
many People; even the People of Salem and Marblehead above 
20 miles off had intelligence and time enough to march and meet 
us on our return; they met us somewhere about Menotomy, but 
Thus for a few 
Infantry had a march of 
through an Enemy’s Coun- 


they lost a good many for their pains. 
trifling Stores the Grenrs. and Lt. 
about 50 miles (going and returning 
try, and in all human probability must every Man have been cut 
off if the Brigade had not fortunately come to their Assistance ; 
for when the Brigade joined us there were very few Men had 
any ammunition left, and so fatigued that we cou’d not keep 
flanking parties out, so that we must soon have laid down our 
Arms, or been picked off by the Rebels at their pleasure and we 
not able to keep ’em off.” 

Christ church, from which the famous signal light was hung, 
being a Tory church, was closed from 1776 — 1783 
Patriots’ day established April 19, 1894, 


NINETEENTH OF APRIL. 
A hundred years ago and more, 
A woman stood in a farmhouse door, 
Straining her eyes to the distant hill, 
With a breaking heart, but lips held still, 
Then closed the door, and went to pray --- 
New England women did, that day. 
In hush of night the message came, 
By a neighbor's boy, uncouth and plain, 
Yet the unshod feet and freckled face 
Were clothed by the words with a noble grace : 


' 


* The British are coming! Arm and meet 


At the village green by Concord street.” 
Then rolling outward through the gloom, 
The churech-bell sent the call of doom, 
And ere the gray dawn reached the west, 
These farmer heroes stood the test, 
Triumphant souls went up to God, 
And martyrs’ life-blood stained the sod. 
Is this the end? Can this be all ? 
Slain by a British musket-ball ? 
Shall all the fate of all the years, 
With all their hopes and all their fears 
And deathless rights, sink in the grave 
Of men who died those rights to save ? 
Look down the years: The green corn waves 
Over God’s Acre, sown with graves, 
Though counting few, yet twice the band 
Whose dauntless valor won the land. 
These are the children, those the sires, 
And such blood acts as the need requires. 
K * * * * * 
‘The April day rose sweet and calm, 
The robin hymned a morning psalm ; 
The apple-blossoms, pink and fair, 
With spring-time fragrance filled the air ; 
When sudden came a jarring thrill, 
And the robin’s leaping note was still. 
A rumble and thud through the trembling ground, 
A rattle of firearms’ horrid sound, 
‘Tumult and noise down the startled street, 
Gasping, moaning, wild retreat, 
Utter confusion, shameless rout, 
Panie-struck soldiers, wearied out! 
Look quickly! look! and look again! 
The British regulars are but men, 
And ours are men of sterner stuff, 
By toil and hardship rendered tough ; 
Great thoughts have been their daily food, 
(nd great deeds, now, but suit their mood. 
Lexington heroes head the list, 
Lexington homes most men have missed ; 
Never a child but came through pain, 
And the greater the sorrow the greater the gain; 
Remember, a nation was born that day! 
Was the price, do you think, too great to pay ? 
** Our lives and homes” was the pledge they said, 
* For the truth shall live when we are dead.” 
Their lives they gave, their homes were burned ; 
By the weight of those ashes was destiny turned, 
And that ours to-day is first of lands 
Is the royal gift from their rustic hands. 
EB. Way Allen, in Boston Transcript. 
OUR DEFENDERS. 
Ilark to the sound! ‘There’s a foe on our border, 
A foe striding on to the gulf of his doom ; 
Freemen are rising and marching in order, 
Leaving the plow, and the anvil, and loom. 
Rust dims the harvest-sheen 
Of scythe and of sickle keen; 
The axe sleeps in peace by the tree it would mar. 
Veteran and youth are out, 
Swelling the battle shout, 
Grasping the bolts of the thunders of war. 
Our brave mountain eagles swoop down from their eyrie, 
Our lithe panthers leap from forest and plain; 
Out of the West flash the flames of the prairie, 
Out of the East roll the waves of the main. 
Down from the Northern shores, 
Swift as Niagara pours, 
They march, and their tread wakes the earth with its jar; 
Under the Stripes and Stars, 
Each with the soul of Mars, 
Grasping the bolts of the thunders of war. 
Spite of the sword or assassin’s stiletto, 
While throbs a heart in the breast of the brave, 
The oak of the North, or the Southern palmetto, 
Shall shelter no foe except in the grave. 
While the gulf billow breaks, 
Echoing the Northern lakes, 
And ocean replies unto ocean afar, 
Yield we no inch of land 
While there’s a patriot hand 
Grasping the bo!ts of the thunders of war. 


- 7. Buchanan Read, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


EASTER RHYME. 





The Boston Transcript gives the following rhyme 
in relation to the movable nature of Easter. Have 
your pupils memorize it : — 


** Thirty days hath September,” 

Every person can remember ; 

But to know when Easter comes 
Puzzles even scholars some. 

When March the twenty-first is past 
Just watch the silvery moon, 

And when you see it full and round, 
Know Easter’ll be here soon. 

After the moon has reached its full, 


Then Easter will be here, 
The very Sunday after, 


In each and every year. 


And if it hap on Sunday 
The moon should reach its height. 
The Sunday following this event 
Will be the Easter bright. 





ARBOR DAY ARITHMETIC.—(IL) 


D. The sawmills of Maine consume 50,000,000 feet 
a month? 

Those of Michigan 80,000 000. 

There are 25,700 sawmills in the United States. 

They employ 141.600 men. 

They earn $32 606.700 a year. 

They saw 18,000,000.000 feet of boards per year. 

These boards are worth $233,600,000. 

20. How much does each sawmill iu the United States 
average sawing a year? 

21. A month? 

22. If the mills of Maine are equal to the average, 
how many mills must there be there ? 

23. In Michigan. 

24. How many men do the mills employ, on the 
average ? 

25. What do the men earn a year, on the average ? 

26. How many feet of lamber do the men saw a year, 
on the average ? 

27. What are a thousand feet of boards worth, on the 
average ? 

E. One factory makes 8,000,000 wooden toothpicks 
a day. 

Minneapolis uses 2,000,000 flour barrels a year. 

One man and two boys make 100,000 strawberry boxes 
& year. 

28. How many toothpicks would that factory make in 
a week? amonth? ayear? an hour in a day of 9 hours ? 

29. How many barrels does Minneapolis use in a day ? 
a week? a month? 

30. How many boxes could be made in a month by 2 
men and 4 boys ? 

31. How many times as many toothpicks are made by 
one factory in a year as there are barrels used in Min- 
neapolis ? 





INDUSTRIAL FACTS FOR ARBOR DAY —(IL.) 


17. What are the characteristics of the russet? pip- 
pin? Baldwin? fancy named apples ? 

18 Bartlett pears? Seckel? Sheldon? etc., ete. 

19. Peaches in Delaware ? 

20. Peaches in New Jersey? Elsewhere ? 

21. Where does the spruce tree grow ? 

22. State all you can learn about its characteristics as 
lumber. 

23. What woods are used for paper-pulp making ? 

24. What are the citrus trees ? 

25. Tell all that you can learn about the trees and 
their fruits. 

26. What can you learn about the eucalyptus tree ? 

27. Give all the characteristics of the oak that you can. 

28. What is the characteristic of the ‘ live oak ” ? 

29. Name several varieties of the oak. 





21. Largely in Maine. 


23. Poplar and other soft woods. 

24. Orange, lemon, lime, etc. 

26. It is a rapid growing tree. Grows to a great height in a 
few years. God friend. Has a valuable oil gum, or sap. 

28. It is an evergreen. 

29. The burr oak, white oak, swamp oak, post oak, black oak, 
scarlet oak, red oak, willow oak, laurel oak. 





THE CITRUS FRUITS.— (IL) 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


It is difficult to procure specimens enough for the best teaching 
of thie lesson, but any pictures that can be had will be usefal, and 
if the previcus lesson (JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for March 14) 
has been well taught, pupils of grammar grades will be interes‘ed in 
looking up the various topics, so far as they can be found in the 
cyclo sdias and other reference booke of the school or public 
library. Moore’s ‘‘ Orange Caltare in Florida”’ is excellent on the 
practical side of orange raising, and a pamphlet on Southern Cali- 
fornia published by the Southern California Bareau of Informa- 
tion at Los Angeles, contains many facts about the country and i's 
varied prodacts. If in addition the teacher can secure the loan of 
a small orange tree, or can obtain a epray of the leaves and blos- 
somes, she will do much to make the study a success. 

As ino the first lesson so also in this ove facte are iatroduced which 
it is unnecessary to teach, because it is belicved that a teacher 
should know more of a subject than ehe expects her pupils to 
learn. Of course no good teacher will use these lessons without 
adapting them to the needs of her own class. The attempt has 
been not to make them models but simply representative atudies, 
suggesting lines along which similar work could be done with many 
of cur winter fruits. 

(1) Describe orange tree, its leaves and flowers. 

(a) Tree: twenty-five to forty feet high in Florida; a 
fall, round, majestic mass of foliage, in which the fruit 
gleams like gold ; its lowest branches near the ground 
and protecting the trunk from sun and cold. 

(5) Leaves : evergreen, alternate, oblong-ovate, pointed, 
obscurely serrate, very deep green ; petiole winged and 


articulated to the blade; blade and petiole dotted all 





Fig. 1. Orange blossom with bud and leaves, two thirds natural size; 
o, Oil-glands of leaf. 
over with tiny clear spaces, the oil-glands (Fig. 1, 0), a 
line of larger glands close to the margin. 

(c) Flower : white, exquisite in purity and fragrance ; 
the bright green five-lobed calyx and five oblong-ovate 
petals inserted below the ovary and plentifully besprinkled 
with oil-glands ; the twenty stamens with golden anthers 
and broad white filaments united in unequal sets, also 
inserted below the ovary and dotted with glands. In the 
centre is the pistil, a delicate green in color, perched on 
the thick round disk, and looking wonderfully like a little 
crooked dumb-bell with its short club of a style and at the 
the top the big knob of the stigma (Fig. 2, s) as large 


as the corresponding knob of the ovary (Fig. 2,0) at the 
bottom. 

The small circle on the top of the stigma in Fig. 2 represents a 
large white drop which forms on the stig- 
ma at maturity and spreads so abund- 
antly over its surface that the anthers 
and even the inner side of the petals are 
smeared with the liquid. When the flower 
first opens, the anthers are sometimes held 
to the stigma by this secretion, apparently 
even before they have matured sufficiently 
to discharge their pollen. In some of the 
flowers examined, however, the pistil ma- 
tured and began to form its drop before 
the bud opened, while the stamens were 
still too small to reach up to the stigma. 
It was then pollen from another flower 
for which it pushed its head out of the 
bad, as shown in the bad in Fig. 1. The 
flower seems to seek croes fertilization, Fig 2. Calyx and pistil 
but failing in this it does not disdain the <j S™#0s* twice natural 
contact of ite own pollen. Bat how does Teh on ahien the wan 
it attract insects? Not by ite color, is seated; 0. ovary; 8, 
surely, bat by its fragrance, which is *“em™a. 





Fig.2 





more powerful at night, and sammons the night insects to sip ite 
honey and bring it pollen, Since color is of no use to night-bloom - 
ing flowers, they are usually white. 

If we could place the orange leaf beside some of its relatives that 
have pinnate leaves of several lesfists, we should a once undsr- 
stand the meaning of the j int between the petiole and the blade. 
Simple leaves never hsve this art’calation. Here is then a com- 
pound leaf in its very lowest terms, redaced to # single leafl:t, and 
keeping only the j riot to let us know what sort of a leaf it really is. 

The orange with ite brilliant green leaves, its loxuriant clusters 
of lovely white flowere, and its thoueands of go'den frait, is con- 
sidered the most beantifal tree of Earspe, and ons prominent aim 
in this lesson should be to rouse pupils to ao enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of this beauty. 


(2) Briefly compare lemon, citron, and lime trees 
with orange. 

(a) Lemon: a smaller tree than the orange, only ten 
to fifteen feet high, not so hardy, stragg'ing and irregu- 
lar in growth; leaves fewer, large, clear yellow-green, 
petiole articulated to the blade; flowers similar to the 
orange blossom but purplish outside and with les: heavy 
fragrance. 

(6) Citron: a tall bush, in its wild state ooly eight 
feet high, branches short and stiff ; leaves oblong, pale 
green, and with linear petiole ; flower purplish outside, 
stamens thirty to forty. In Svuthern Earope it blossoms 
nearly all the year. 

(c) Lime: a dwarf tree or shrub, in California often 
trimmed as a hedge. 


The lemon and the lime are tc th now considered varieties of the 
citron, the ancestral form of all being possibly the enormous 
*‘ fingered citron’’ of China, which has five lobes at tte end. 

Io all forme of the genus Citrus, to which these trees belong, 
oil-glands are a constent character, and are found in every part — 
bark, leaves, wings of petiole, sepals, petals, filamente, and rind 
of fruit. 

Sir John Lubbock tells us—in his ‘ Seed]'ngs’’— that the 
greater the chance sgainst any given seeds reaching maturity in a 
suitable locality, the greater must be the number produced by the 
plant, and in general the smaller they will be. On the other band 
the greater the chance of their reaching maturity the smatier will 
be the number of seeds required. It will then be an advantage to 
the plant to bave the seeds large. 

The citros fruite are an excellent example of the protection of 
the seed — by the thick, tough, oily rind — while they are also an 
instance of the most wideepread dissemination of the seed by the 
bright color and agreeable tsste attracting both men and animals 
to eat the fruit and scatter the seeds. In thir native countries the 
seeds of these fruits are cast abroad by monkeys ard parrots, and 
also by floods, on which they float, while in Brszil the herds of 
cattle eat greedily of fallen lemons. 


(5) History of citrus fruits. 


The citron was a native of India, but wae early caltivated in 
Media and in Persia, and was obtained from the latter country by 
the Jews and the Greeks. The Greeks did not eat it, but enjoyed 
its perfume, and used the leaves as a protection egainet mothe in 
clothing. Virgil, the first Latin writer (o mention it, called it the 
‘* Median apple.’? The Romane begen to eat the citron in the time 
of Plutarch. Oranges and lemone, which were onknown to the 
Romans, were brovgbt frm India to Spain and Northern Africa 
by the Arabs during their corquests, were found also in Palestine 
by the Crusaders, and on their return were taken to Earope with 
the citron. The use of lemonade came from the Orient into Italy 
in the fourteenth century. 

Bat it was only the bitter orange that the Arabs brought to 
Europe. This is a well-marked variety of orange having a reddish 
froit with sharp and slightly bitter juice, The sweet orange grows 
wild to-day in China and Cochin-China. A kind of sweet orange 
appears to have been known in Italy in the fourteenth centary, 
which probably came from Icdia, where it muet have been intro- 
duccd from China long before. Bat it seema likely that the true 
Chinese sweet orange, most delicious of all, was not seen in Europe 
till the adventurous Portogueee brought it in the sixteenth century 
directly from ite native groves in Southern China to Portogal and 
the Azores. The bitter orange ceme to America with the early 
discoverers, the sweet fruit followed with later comers. 


The orange and lemon are cultivated today wherever 
Europeans have settled in the warmer regions of the 
globe —from the shores of the Mediterranean to South 
Africa and Australia, and from Southern California and 
Florida to Brazil. Citrons are also raised in the Medi- 
terranean countries, especially in Sicily and Corsica. 
Limes are grown in immense quantities on the island of 
Montserrat in the West Indies, where soil and climate 
have combined to improve them so much as to astonish 
persons who have seen only the limes of the East. In 
India all the citros fruits will thrive under cultivation, 
and many varieties grow wild. 

(6) Cultivation in Florida, Southern California, and 
elsewhere. 

There were only a few small groves of sweet oranges 
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in the whole state of Florida at the close of the Civil 
War, today the trees number hundreds of thousands. 
The best locations are southeast of lakes and rivers for 
protection against cold northwest winds and frosts, and 
where forest trees will shelter them from sudden thaw- 
ing in the morning sun. At Rokleige on Indian River 
magnolias, oaks, and palmettos have been allowed to 
grow along the river front to north and south as a wind- 
break for some of the finest groves in the state. Orange 
trees that are budded when one year old, and transplanted 
from the nursery to the grove the next season, will in a 
few years begin to bear fruit. In Florida the trees 
reach nearly their fall development when from fifteen 
to twenty years cld, are from twenty five to forty feet 
high, and may bear upwards of 3,500 oranges a year. 
They are eaid to live from three hundred to four hundred 
years and to continue bearing for more than a century. 

California oranges are exported chiefly from the six 
eouthern counties of the State. They ripen later than in 
Florida, not coming on the market till January, when 
Florida oranges are thoroughly ripe on the trees. 

The finest oranges in the English markets come from 
St. Michael’s in the Azores, where trees two hundred 
and three hundred years old have borne from 6,000 to 
20,000 oranges in a single season. 

(7) Preparing for market. 

Florida oranges are carefally gathered on a dry day, 
put in boxes containing from 75 to 100, and placed 
on shelves in the packing house for four or five days, 
until the surplus moisture has escaped from the rind. 
They are then wrapped separately in tissue paper, and 
packed closely in layers. If properly gathered, as- 
sorted, and packed, they will keep for weeks or even 
months. 

Fiorida lemons are picked when one-third larger than 
Sicily lemons, placed in latticed boxes, treated with the 
fumes of sulphur, kept in a dark room for a week, and 
then putin the sunshine till they are yellow. Sulphur 
cures the fruit by toughening and drying the skin, and 
also kills all parasites whether vegetable or animal. 

West Indian limes are pickled before being exported, 
and citrons are candied, after being first pickled to ex- 
tract the bitter flavor and absorb the oil. 

(8) Uses of the citrus family. 

(a) Food. Besides the common orange, lemon, citron, 
and lime, and their numerous varieties in tropical coun- 
tries, all used in immense quantities for food and bever- 
ages, the bitter orange is eaten in marmalade an! its 
juice is used for flavoring. To these must also be added 
the grape fruit, a variety of citrus that grows in clusters 
and has a slightly bitter flavor, which bas only within a 
few years become common in our Northern markets. 

(5) Medicine. The citric acid that these fruits contain 
has some effect as a mild remedy for bilious disorders ; 
a decoction of lemon has been proved by an English 
army surgeon in India to be nearly as good as quinine 
for simple malaria without complications ; lime juice and 
lemon juice are both usad on shipboard as preventives of 
scurvy among sailors; and the bark of the citron root 
will ward off fevers. Lemon juice is also an antidote for 
certain poisons. 

(c) Perfumes, etc. During the market season for 
orange flowers at Nice, which lasts more than a month, 
from fifteen to eighteen tons of blossoms are sold daily. 
A ton of flowers will give more than a kilogramme of 
otto, worth about $100, while the residuary orange 
flower water will bring about $50 more. The finest 
otto is made from the blossoms of the sweet orange. The 
bergamot orange also yields a delicious perfume. 

England impors annually from 85,000 to 90,000 Ibe. weight of 
the otto of lemon and “Citron Lese,’’ or expressed oil of lemons, 
chiefly from Messina The distilled oil is not so fine, and is called 
*‘ essence of lemon.’’ 

(d) Cabinet work. The wood of the orange tree is 
yellowish in color, hard, and even grained. In the south 
of Europe it is used in turning, engraving, inlaid and 
cabinet work of various sorts. 

(9) Trade in citrus fruits in this country. 

Reliable statistics of recent date are difficult to obtain, bat the 


following figures were given as an estimate by one whose connec- 
tion with the trade gives him the best opportanities for jadging. 


Florida now sends out in a year 100 000 boxes of lem- 
ons, 50,000 boxes of grape fruit, and 5,000,000 boxes of 
oranges. From one-half to three-fourths of the whole is 


sold in Boston, ard only about 15 000 boxes of oranges 
are sent to Europe. Southern California exports about 
3,000,000 boxes of oranges yearly, most of which are 
sold in New York and the West. 








TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


The departure of General Booth completes one of the 
most significant episodes in American religious history. 
For five months the man who has been the organizing 
and directing force of the Salvation Army forces has 
travelled from Halifax to Washington, and thence west, 
through Chicago, St. Louis, and Denver to California and 
Vancouver, and then back to New York, along the way of 
the Canadian railways. Everywhere he has been greeted 
with enthusiasm and respect, welcomed not only by the 
hallelajahs of his soldiere, but by the hearty hand grasps 
of men who, half a doz2n years ago, found it impossible 
to feel ashamed of their fellow-citizens who were hooting 
aud sometimes mobbing the queerly-uniformed, loud -sing- 
ing bands of parading Salvationists. Even now, the 
praise or neutral regard for the army work is rarely in- 
telligent. The methods of the work, the crowds who 
attend the meetings, the soldiers and converte, are not 
attractive to those who fill the churches or who pay the 
church bills. It is too early to tell what share the Sal- 
vation Army has had in the progress which civilization 
and culture has made during the last quarter of the 
decade. That it has had a share in making this progress 
possible will hardly be questioned by any one who thinks 
about the dead weights which civilization has to carry. 

Since September 20, when General Booth landed in 
Halifax, and began his campaign through the eastern 
Provinces, he has addressed 343 public meetings in 
eighty-six cities, to audiences aggregating 437,500 people. 
The average has been at least two meetings each day, and 
again and again he has addressed five different audi- 
ences, rarely talking less than an hour atatime. De- 
spite his sixty-five years, this remarkable leader of men 
has been able to meet every appointment, with a single 
exception, despite blizzards, and snow blockades, and the 
continued demands of newspaper editors and reporters, of 
personal and business correspondence. 

Those of us who read the metropolitan dailies have 
had aa excellent opportunity of observing the importance 
of what might be thought of as somewhat minor details 
in the course of tha correspondence in regard to the re- 
moval of the snow from the streets of New York. Tae 
maladministration of the street department under Tam- 
many rule, or rather, the failure of the officials to keep 
the streets clean, resulted in the appointment of Colonel 
Waring as street commissioner immediately after the 
inauguration of the reform administration under Mayor 
Strong. A trained engineer of experience, who had 
given much thought and attention to similar problems, 
it was expected that this “reform” official would 
work wonders. Colonel Waring entered upon his 
duties at a moment when his predecessor had found 
himself totally unable to cope with the piled up masses 
of heaven-sent frozen snow. The new commissioner 
accomplished a most remarkable relief. But storm 
followed storm, and tke continued cold made it almost 
impossible to dispose of the piles of snow which 
were carted away from the business streets. It became 
impossible to secure laborers, although there were more 
than enough men in the city anxious to work, because a 
beneficently-minded legislature had decreed that the 
money of the city should be paid only to its residents. 
Up-town and down-town the snow accumulated, turning 
alternately to slush and ice in the more favored sections, 
where the sun worked during a part of the day, while in 
the tenement districts, where the sun never reaches the 
pavements, there was only a thick crusting of frozen 
snow, cut up by cart wheels, and covered by all the 
debris, of various qualities of nastiness, which come out 
of the everywhere of a thickly settled city. 

In a recent letter to Mayor Strong, Colonel Waring 
states the conditions existing, and asks what he is to do 
about it. He offers to keep the streets, all of them, clean 
next winter, allowing three days of grace after each 
heavy storm. It will cost much money to doit. A dol- 
lar apiece for all the persons using the lower end of Man- 


hattan Island, below Forty-second street. That means 
$2,000,000 for the prompt removal of snow alone. The 
question is whether the people want it enough to pay for 
the freedom from this serious obstruction to traffic, this 
clog on industry, obstacle to cleanliness, and great source 
of discomfort, ill health, and no little death. 





TREES. 





1. Nobody knows New England who is not on terms of intimacy 
with one of its elms. The elm comes nearer to having a soul than 


any other vegetable creature among us. 
— ‘ Elsie Venner’’— Holmes. 


2. Ia green and gold the radiant mist exhalee, 
When throngh the willow buda the blue March blows. 
— G. E. Woodberry. 


3 Atreeis an underground creature, with its tail io the air. 
All its intelligence is in ite roota. — O. W. Holmes. 


4 The tree is an emblem of greatness, 
As, sprioging from one tiny seed, 
I: mounts ever upward and onward, 
An emblem of greatness, indeed! 
The birds sing its praises to others, 
The winds carry swiftly the tale, 
The tree is the monarch of forest, 
Of hill, valley, greenwood, and dale. 
— Ellen Beauchamp. 


5. The chimney-loving poplar, oftenest seen 
Next an old roof, or where a roof has beer. 
— Hilmes. 
6 The Oak.— 
What gnarled stretch, what depth of shade is bis! 
There needs no crown to mark the forest’s king; 
How in his leaves outshioes fall sammer’s blise! 
San, storm, raio, dew, to him their tribute bring. 
— Lowell, 


7. The Elm.— A forest waving on a single stem. — Holmes, 


8. A world of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowera for the sick girl’s silent room, 
For the glad infant eprigs of bloom, 


We plant with the apple tree. — Bryant. 


9. I care not how men trace their ancestry, 
To ape or Adam; let them please their whim ; 
Bat I in June am midway to believe 
A tree among my far progenitors, 
Sach sympatby is mine with all the race, 
Sach mutual recognition vaguely aweet 


There ia between us. — Lowell. 


10. The groves were God’s first temples, 
Ere men learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the aroitrave, 
And spread the roof above them — ere he framed 
The lofty vault to gather and roll back 
The round of anthems, in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 


And supplications. — Bryant. 


11. What conqueror in any part of ‘* Life’s broad field of battle’’ 
could desire a more beautifal, 8 more noble, or a more patriotic 
monument than a tree, planted by the hands of pure and j yous 
children, as a memoria! of his achievements. — Losing. 


Sammer or winter, day or night, 
The woods are an ever new delight ; 
They give us peace, and they make us strong, 
Such wonderful balms to them belong ; 
So, living or dying, I'll take my ease 
Under the treee, under the trees. 


12, 


— Stoddard. 


13. Trees have about them something beanutifal and attractive 
even to the fancy. Since they canrot change their plan, they are 
witnesses of all the changes that take place around them; and, as 
some reach a great age, they become, as it were, bis‘orical monu- 
mente, and, like onrselves, they have a life, growing and passing 
away, not being inanimate and uovarying like the fields and rivers. 
One sees them passing through various stages, and at last, atep by 
step, approaching death, which makes them look still more like 
cursel ves. — Humbeldt. 


14. I shall speak of trees as we see them, love them, adore them 
in the fields where they are alive, holding their green sunshades 
over our heads, talking to os with their hundred thousand whisper- 
ing tongues, looking down on us with that sweet meekness which 
belongs_to huge but limited organisms, which one sees most in the 
patient posture, the outstretched arme, and the heavy, drooping 
robes of these vast beings, endowed with life, but not with soul — 
which outgrow us and outlive us, but stand helplees, poor things, 
while nature dresses and undresses them — O. W. Holmes 


** Antamn Woods,’”’ Bryant; ‘‘ Pianting of the Apple Tree,’’ 
Bryant; “Woodman, Spare That Tree,’’ Morris; ‘ April and May,’’ 
Celia Thaxter; ‘‘ Under the Willows,’’ Lowell; ‘‘ Under the Old 
E m,”’ Lowell; ‘‘ Forest Hymo,’’ Bryant; ‘‘ Eliot's Oak,’’ Long- 
fellow; ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,’’ Shakespeare; ‘‘ Talking 
Oak,’’ Tennyson; ‘‘The Live Oak,” Jackson; ‘‘ A Story of an 
Apple Tree,’’ Auna Wells; ‘‘ Wood Giant,’’? Whittier; ‘The 
Deacon’s Masterpiece,’’ Holmes; '‘ Among the Trees,’’ Bryant ; 
“* The Oak,"’ Lowell; ‘‘ Plant a Tree,’’ Lacy Larcom. 
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Saxony has the lowest rate of illiteracy,—two-tenths 


of one per cent 


Firrrken ” is the best topic 
for teachers’ meetings that has ever 


‘THe REPortT Or THI 
been presented. 


Try it 


Ture American Institute of Instruction meeting at 
Portland, July 9-11. will offer the most delightful 
New England excursions. 

THe Journac will appreciate the courtesy if offi- 


tional associations and 


all educa 


arly notice ot 


or members of 


Se lu 11 


cers 


up e meetings 


clubs will 


THE LATE EX-COMMISSIONER DAWSON. 


R. Daw SON, recently dec 


Colonel N. H., 
United States comn 


} 
ased, 


was 


1 ; { = ns 
ISSTOnNe! ©) education 


(1886-9) 


between the if saton and Dr 


W.T. Harris. He1 sought or desired the office. 
and never claimed special adaptation to the duties 
His friends had urged his appointment to a con enial 
government position, and he was as surprised as Was 
the educational world when he was tendered this 
position. He vy i ty pr Southern gentleman. with 
scholarly t t . and he ce ted himself to the duties 
of the office | purpose to keep it free from po- 
litical contami he s] ll advance th 
efficiency of the office by close attention to his duties. 
Although one of the four men who have held this 
highest offi il ed itional p 1 in Am his 
name has never found its place in any compilation of 
men of note or of public ser Ct Ile deserved bette 
of his countryie His service to the cause of edu 


] 


otticial life was hi oh] A) 


creditable to the cause and serviceable to the country. 


eation in the three years ot 


THE TEACHER AT THE STREET-CROSSING. 


Did you ever stand a little way off and look at your- 
self your teaching? If not, it is worth 
while Teaching is now so intense that it is 
the details, in 


and 
to do it. 


it temptation to mix oneself up 10 
+ 


ore 
Ie 


the dem; nds of each hour. and live as one crosses a 
street, in the busiest part of a city, at its most bustling 
ho stealing through the maze of reckless horses 
nd electrics. Try to take yourself out of yourself, if 
ossible. Go out on the roof, as it were, and look 


nd see how you look trying to dodge the throng 
hings to do,” and not get See what a 
spectacle you make of look 
throw one hand up to ward off a horse, and the 
ack the 


way with a 


run over. 
yourself, as, with frantic 


other to hold | fender of an electric, while your 
head t 
vourself ? 


Do vou see 


jerk. Are you proud of 


Vists every 


that self-possessed woman, standing 


v on the street-corner, until the policeman holds 


serene! 
cetr1 


rses and e] ‘s stand still. and 


eee Se 
ip his billy. while he 


the str would cross 


‘fully as she 


the Se does the 


‘et as grace 
her own parlor? Whie 
day? Which 
reaches home? W) 


be of the greatest 


she CTOSSeS 
h of most ina 
ind wrecked when she 
W hich 
who lived 
It might 


street-crossing for an 


is the least worn 


ich would you enjoy most ? 


value to chil dren 


7 , ? 4 > 
two hundred days in a vear‘ 


your while to watch a 


hour some day. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE FOR 1894. 
The report of the sixty-fourth meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction. — held at Beth- 


lehem, N. H., July 9 to 12, 
lectures and discussions in full. This is not only val- 
the the 
educational publications, outside of the jour- 
Henry 


ante-datin 


1894, — presents the 


uable as a continuation of series of most im 
portant 
nals of Dr. 
America. 
M in, 
1851, but is itself valuable 
that are the 


1SO4, 


Barnard, that have appeared in 


as they do, the times of Horace 


presenting the best thought of every year since 


as containing many papers 


strongest educational utterances of 
Few of these papers had any superiors at 
National 


Among the great papers are those 


year 


the Educational Association 


the meeting of 
at Asbury Park. 
by Presidents Eliot of Harvard, 
Whitinan of Smith of 
W. T. Sedgewick of the 
Technology. There are also addresses on Character 
Building by Walter S. Parker, 
H. S. Cowell; on Nature Study by C. 
Paul, William H. 


Herbartianism by 


Tucker of Dartmouth, 


Colby, Trinity, and Professor 


Massachusetts Institute of 


and 
B. Scott of St. 


Charles Jacobus. 


Burnham of Clark University: on 
Margaret K. Smith of 


Schools by 


Oswego; on 
Sarah L. Ar- 
Sketching by 


Unification of the Primary 
nold of Lllustrative 


Henry T. 


Minneapolis; on 


Bailey 


of Boston. 


THE HART-SEAVER EPISODE. 


One of the most exe iting g ene at the Cleveland 
the close of P rofessor Albert Bushnell 


Hart’s address, in which he had spoken of the Boston 


meeting was at 


principals as an “obstructive board.” Superintendent 
Seaver promptly replied that there was no possible 
foundation for such a characterization. Colonel F. W 
Parker at once delared that it had been true for fifty 
years, and history had so recorded it, and Supervisor 
Metealf modified Professor Hart’s charge and Superin- 
tendent Seaver’s denial. 


Journal. 


This was promptly reported 
to the Boston and no light breeze resulted in 
some quarters. 

was one of those le affairs which 


Chis inex plical 


vho heard it understood quite differently from 
ar of it. P 
ing a plea for the Boston principals, when he was sud- 
appeal His 
irgument was a plea for the uniform 
the wisdom of the principals, and, to 
emphasize it, referred to the loss Boston had sustained 
utiliz 


’ 
those 


rofessor Hart was really mak- 


denly made to 
line of 
+ 


r cognition Ol 


‘as the assaulting party. 


in not ng the wisdom of such a body of men, by 


making them aconstructive rather than an obstruc ‘tive 
board, 


your 


Like a flash of lightning the attention was focussed 


with terrific energy upon the phrase “obstructive 


board,” and all thought of its setting was dissipated, 
No one but Professor Hart can explain what he meant. 
but the probability is that he had nothing positive j) 
mind, but 
ment, in contrast with what might have been secured 
It is th 
unconscious 


intended, merely, rather a negative state 
through an advisory “constructive board.” 
best the 

“transference of cursing.” 


illustration we have seen of 


blessing into Superin- 


tendent Seaver’s ringing disavowal of any such atti- 


tude was the most effective defense we have heard a 


superintendent give of his board of teachers. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 


Centre county, Pennsy Avs nia, turned aside from its 


institute work for an afternoon for an excur- 
n Bellefonte, to “State College.” Fully three 


hundred teachers went by special train over the twenty 


regular 
sion fro1 


laid almost exclusively for the benefit 0! 
to be benefited 


miles of rail, 
the 
by that 
country 


correctly stated, 
There 
more attractive for 
had 


had no reason t 


college » OF More 
are few locations in this 
e than this. The 


genuine surprises. He ha 


institution. 
a colle 


writer has few more 


) anticipate such a “plant” as here 
Six years there was one lone 


the chapel, all the recitation 


presented itself. ago 
which was 
sleeping apartments of the students, a1 
tive l 


} 
} 
i 


building, in 
the 
the residences of 
All this is now e 
and well-appointed buildings, and many fine residences 
hotel 
those students and 
f a hoste slry. \]] 


with modern appointments. 


rooms, 


other families. 


professors ali 


ianged. There are six large, nev 


for professors, while an elegant new has been 
for 


rivate enterprise 
the 


erected by p 
professors who pre fer freedom of 


is new, spacious, artistic, 
especially, is equal in 
particulars, and superior in some, to the best 
for this line of work in Ameriea. It 
substantial appearance, which adds much to the eff 

as it is, located 


266 feet, 1s 


The engineering building, 


+ 


outhnts 


has a massit 


of the entire group of buildings, being, 
for the highest effect. It has a front of 
208 feet deep, with three stories and a high basement 
There is no better equipment in America for a cours 
in engineering than here. In many other departments 
the college has, within six years, stepped to the 
literally. 
February 20, the State Colleg 
was opened as an agricultural school, the charter hav- 


“The Farm- 


hundred 


1859, Pennsylvania 


It was styled 
Four 


ing been secured in 1855. 
h School of 

acres of the best upland in the state was set apart 
therefor. In 1862 it became “The Agricultural Colleg: 
of Pennsylvania.” In 1874 it became “ The Pennsylva- 
nia State College.” In 1881 it was practically trans- 
formed into an industrial, 
In 1890 the agricultural experiment st 


1887 the state began its 


ers’ Hig Pennsylvania.” 


classical, and agricultural 
institution. 
tion was located here. In 
generous appropriations, which are sure to be contin 
ued until it has no rival among the state colleges 0! 
the land. President Atherton and ex-Governor Beav' 
are to be credited largely with the unfolding, growt 

and development of the past six years, for it is literal!) 
all three. 
rialize, this will be, in studentship, faculty, and mate- 
rbor, Madison, Lincol 


[f their plans for the next few years mate 


rial equipment, a rival of Ann A 
and Minneapolis. 





GREAT MEN. 


Mr. A. H. Yoder of the San Franciseo normal school 
has a valuable article in the October (1894) Pedagog- 
ical Seminary upon “Great Men.” He gives in detail 
the data regarding fifty men of eminence in different 
lines. Most great men were in large families: Voltaire 
was one of four children ; Jonathan Edwards, five ; Frank- 
lin, ten ; Washington, six ; Gibbon, six ; Jeffereon, eight: 
Goethe, eight ; Napoleon, thirteen ; Scott, nine; Stephen- 
sor ,six; Webster, four; Shelley, seven ; Emerson, eight; 
Darwin, five ; Greeley, four; Dickens, eight ; Bismarck, 
four ; Lowell, five; Edward Everett Hale, eleven. Al 


most never has a great man been an only child. A®* 
rarely has he been a first child. 
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Newton’s father was thirty-six at the time of his birth ; 
Voltaire’s, forty-five ; Edwards’, thirty-four ; Franklin’s, 
forty-eight ; Johnson’s, fifty-three ; Washington’s, thirty- 
eight ; Watts’, thirty-seven ; Gibbon’s, thirty ; Jefferson’s, 
thirty-five ; Geothe’s, thirty-nine ; Schiller’s, thirty-six ; 
Richter’s, thirty-six; Cuvier’s, fifty-nine; Napoleon’s, 
twenty three ; Scott’s, forty-two; Webster's, forty-three ; 
Byron’s, thirty-seven ; Shelley’s, thirty-nine ; Emerson’s, 
thirty-four ; Mill’s, thirty-three; Garibaldi’s, forty-one ; 
Longfellow’s, thirty-one; Lincoln's, thirty-one; Tenny- 
son’s, thirty; Darwin’s, forty-three; Poe’s, thirty ; Gree- 
ley’s, thirty; Dickens’, twenty-six; Beecher’s, thirty- 
seven ; Bismarck’s, forty-four ; George Eliot’s, forty six ; 
Lowell’s, thirty-seven ; Hale’s, thirty-eight ; Kingsley’s, 
thirty-seven; Edison’s, forty-two. 

In the case of Emerson and Darwin the mother was 
older than the father. In the case of Voltaire the father 
was twelve years older; Johnson, thirteen; Washingt n, 
thirteen ; Jefferson, twelve ; Geethe, twenty; Schiller, 
nine; Mill, eleven ; Garibaldi, ten; Lincoln, five; Bis- 
marck, nineteen. 

The average age of the fathers is nearly thirty-eight, 
and of the mothers nearly thirty. 

The mothers of most reat men are spoken of as women 
of beauty. This is specially trae of Hamilton, Napoleon, 
Washington, Lincoln, Shelley, Longfellow, Poe, Goethe, 
and Edwards. In the cases in which the beauty of the 
mother is not mentioned, that of the father usually is 

Newton was a weak little fellow, as were Voltaire, Gib- 
bon, Greeley, Cavier, Swift, Watts, Gosthe, and Hamil- 
ton ; while Schiller, Webster, Byron, and Scott were not 
strong. Ona the other hand, Lowell, Tennyson, Long- 
fellow, Edison, Lincoln, Bismarck, Emerson, and Beecher 
were very hearty. 

Most of these men found hearty enjoyment in play. 
Washington was fall of sport and love of games and 
gaming; Watts loved all games, Jefferson was a good 
hunter, Schiller was a fearless leader in sports, Stephen- 
son was an athlete, Webster loved fishing, Byron was a 
sportsman, Hamilton and Garibaldi were leaders in games, 
Longfellow did not enjoy rough games, while Lincoln 
was a champion wrestler ; Cuvier was a leader in games, 
Newton had no time for play, no more did Darwin, Vol- 
taire, Shelley, or Tennyson. 

Raskin, Mill, and Byron were born in London; Frank- 
lin, Hale, and Emervoa, in Boston; Lincoln, Jefferson, 
Washington, Tennyson, George Eliot, Webster, and 
Greeley, in obscure places ; Lowell, Longfellow, Voltaire, 
Edwards, Shelley, and Bismarck were practically city 
born. Poverty has been the birth-lot of most great men. 
Great men have strong memories. They have vivid im- 
aginations. 

Here isa notable group of self-educated men: Ben- 
jamin Franklin, George Washington, Watt, Stephenson, 
Byron, Whittier, Garibaldi, Lincoln, Greeley, Dickens, 
Edison. 

Here is a more remarkable group of college men. Ten- 
nyson, Lowell, Holmes, Emerson, Longfellow, Beecher, 
Webster, Charles Kingsley, Raskin, Bismarck, Darwin, 
Thomas Arnold, Shelley, Froebel, Gibbon, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, and Newton. 








HABIT FORMING. 


All years are habit-forming. One is never so young 
nor so old that there is not something closely akin to 
habit-forming, though all are more susceptible at seven 
than at seventy, and the seven-thirteen period may be 
characterized as the years in which habits are formed for 
life. In this, however, they differ materially from the 
years before seven and above thirteen. In this period 
the children do little for the sake of establishing habits. 
This statement challenges an all-too-common practice of 
squeezing the life out of every leseon and exercise by un- 
daly emphasizing the formal way in which it is done. 

With every child nearly every subject may be made 
interesting if the emphasis is wisely placed upon the in- 
formation gained and the activity of learning. The habit 
must come incidentally from the learnirg for the value of 
knowing, the interest or tonic of the activity in learning. 
rather than from a supposed discipline gained. 

One may repeat vocally or with the pen a correct 
spelling of a word or forming of a sentence a thousand 
times without acquiring the habit of speaking or writing 


it correctly afterwards. A boy was accustomed to say, 
“T has done it.” The teacher required him to write “I 
have done it” one hundred times after school. He did 
as required and the teacher stayed with him, but just be- 
fore he had finished, she stepped to the room of another 
teacher and the boy wrote upon the board, I has done it 
100 times and gone home. 

The child likes ar‘thmetic so long as he appreciates 
what he is doing, and has any interest in knowing it. At 
dominoes he will learn to add quickly and accurately at 
an early age. At marbles he will never be cheated. In 
a geography game he early learns the location of all the 
countries and islands of the globe. A stupid child in 
school learns easily out of school the location of every 
house in the city to which he is expected to deliver a 
paper. No hackman ie so dull that he does not easily 
learn the location of every street and public building in 
the sections of the city to which he drives, and the 
shortest routes thereto. 

In most subjects pupils may be easily ixterested, if 
treated in the right way at the right age The subject 
should be within the comprehension of the child, and 
every process should be his own. He must think himself 
through to the result, — illustrate himself through it, — if 
you please. To give him a formula, to insist upon his say- 
ing, ‘‘if one apple costs,” etc., is to make the subject dis- 
tasteful. Let him feel his own way and explain it; then» 
if he has not the best way, ask him to think out a shorter, 
simpler, or more natural way, and be will think with ardor. 
The child must establish the habit for himself, rather 
than have it established for him. The thing we have 
thought out for ourselves is rarely forgotten, while the 
process we memorize arbitrarily is retained with difficulty. 

There should be the idea of doing, of self-doing, asso- 
ciated with all knowing, with the child from seven to 
thirteen, if we would get the best results. He will learn 
—that cannot be prevented,—and the teacher, parent, 
and friends may determine in a Jarge measure what he 
learns, or, rather, what he will learn with zest. He will 
learn to do; it is for us to see to it that he learns to do 
until the doing in a good way becomes second nature. 

It is not so important as we think that we secure for 
him the best way. The superlative rage on the part of 
the teacher often drives the child to open rebellion 
against all learning. It is important that we see that 
he has a good way, and we may safely leave the best 
until he is mature enough to discriminate for him- 
self. The most that we can wisely do is to inspire 
him to seek a better way, discriminate for himself as to 
which is the better. Leave him with a oniform con- 
sciousness that as long as he lives he is liable to find a 
better way 

Few things are so repulsive as to see a conceited 
teacher with some pet hobby trying to convince children 
that the text-book and other teachers are wrong, and he 
alone has the “‘best”” way. There are good ways, there 
are better ways, but I know neither man nor woman in 
all my range of acquaintance who has the best way in 
education, general or specific. 

The aim is for “a way” so natural to the child that it 
will inspire him instinctively to learn and do other things 
easily and enjoyably because he has done this as he bas. 
Character, moral character, is formed less by moral pre- 
cepts, less by “ moral’’ activities, from seven to thirteen, 
than by the learning and the doing of everything in a 
good way, enjoyably, so that to learn and to do things 
well is a greater luxury than to be amused and enter- 
tained by demoralizing activities. 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 


** The Schoolmaster in Comedy and Satire” devotes nearly 
forty pages to C. W. Bardeen’s * Roderick Hume.” a deserved 
honor to this worthy schoolmaster story. 

‘The alumne of Cornell University have voted to establish a 
$200 scholarship for women students of the university, and are 
now raising funds for its endowment. The scholarship will be 
filled for the first time in 1895-6. 

The Floral Emblem Society of Massachusetts will open a 
campaign in May towards the nominating and electing a state 
flower: so that when the national garland is called for, Massa- 
chusetts will take her own proud place in the wreath. 

Boston's election of Miss Sarah L. Arnold of Minneapolis as 
supervisor of primary work is one of the most important recent 
educational occurrences. Miss Arnold was born within a few 


miles of Boston, was educated at the Bridgewater normal school, 
received her early ‘* experience” as a teacher in Bridgewater, 
Lisbon, N. H., St. Johnsbury, Vt., and Middleboro’, Mass. 
Her first supervising was at Saratoga, from which city she went 
to Minneapolis. Ten years ago it was reported, by the Massa- 
chusetts educational authorities, that she did the best grammar- 
school work seen in the state. Boston will give her a hearty 
welcome and every opportunity for the best of work. She has 
formally accepted the position and will, presumably, enter upon 
the work in April or early May. 

Professor Thomas Metcalf, for thirty-two years a teacher in 
the state normal school at Bloomington. II]., whose recent death 
has called forth the noblest eulogies from educators East and 
West, will have no better memorial than the testimony from 
the pen of Dr. Richard Edwards. Mr. Metcalf was born in 
Massachusetts; was a graduate of the Bridgewater normal 
school (1847). He began teaching at the age of sixteen; was 
for nine years a grammar school teacher in Charlestown and 
West Roxbury, and for five years a teacher in the St. Louis 
high school, after which he went to the Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity at Burlington (1863). During the last fifteen years in this 
institution he occupied the chair of mathematics; for the past 
seventeen he was at the head of the training department. Unity 
of Chicago, in speaking of Mr. Metcalf, says that no man in 
the state of Illinois was more deeply, beautifully, and widely 
beloved. The memorial meetings in Chicago and at Blooming- 
ton were rare events in educational history. It is proposed to 
have a statue in bronze or stone as a memorial. 

The Bridgewater Club’s annual banquet at the Thorndike, 
March 9, was an event which cannot be duplicated in this coun- 
try. Nearly one hundred men, graduates of the school, were 
about the tables. Superintendent Edwin P. Seaver of Boston 
presided. Of the bona-fide graduates of this school may be 
mentioned the superintendent, one-half the supervisors, one- 
third the principals of the grammar schools, and one-half the 
sub-principals, forty-six of the men teaching and supervising in 
soston. The women graduates are so numerous inthe city that 
itis impracticable to try tonumber them. The same proportion, 
approximately, holds in the suburbs, in other cities, in the normal- 
school faculties of New England, and among the superintendents 
of Massachusetts, while three of the officials of the state board of 
education, and the principals of many of the leading private 
schools, such as Chauncy Hall, the Allen English and classical 
school, are graduates of Bridgewater. There is scarcely a state 
in the Union in which some prominent educational leaders are 
not from this school. Their prominence as educational authors 
is equally creditable. More than two hundred of the most 
active and influential men are teaching and supervising in Eastern 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. No American college, or 
other normal school, has a similar record, so far as the JouRNAL 
has been able to discover. We record this fact, not so much 
to emphasize the advantage in the matter of influence of the 
school, as to show the possibilities for men in the profession 
No other normal school, which is so strictly professional, has 
for so long a period had so large a proportion of men. 








THIS AND THAT. 


The University of Chicago has chosen scarlet as its color. 

George Eliot was nearly forty when ‘‘ Adam Bede ” appeared. 

Hawthorne was nearly forty-six when he sent forth ‘* The 
Scarlet Letter.” 

George Kennan has long had writer’s cramp. Ie writes with 
great difficulty. 

Mrs. M. French Sheldon has begun the publication of a 
magazine called Africa. 

Edwin Booth’s estate amounts to $672,000 after $111,000 of 
legacies have been paid out. 

William D. Howells occupies a handsome flat on 59th street, 
New York, overlooking Central park. i 

Mrs. Humphry Ward is said to have netted $200,000 out of 
the three books which she has published in the last six years. 

Miss Emily Davies, who laid the foundation of Girton Col- 
lege in 1869, is still living. Madame Bodichon, who gave the 
first endowment to Girton ($5,000), is dead. 

James Russell Lowell declared that Hawthorne’s ‘‘ House of 
Seven Gables” is the most valuable contribution to New Eng- 
land history that has yet been made. 

Dr. Antontin Dvorak says that the American trait that most 
impressed him he at first called ‘‘push”; but, when he ob- 
served it closer, he found that it was enthusiasm. 

The English Authors’ Society has ruled out an applicant 
whose only book is a work on mathematics. They seem to 
regard him as an author in a figurative sense only. 

Professor Culin of the Museum of Archwxology of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania states that football originated with the 
Chinese. The game was popular in China and Japan as early 
as the seventh or eighth century. 

The bell which sounds the study calls in the Woman's College 
in Baltimore is the same which was used in old Cokesbury Col- 
lege, the first Methodist Episcopal college established in the 
United States, founded in 1785, and situated in Abingdon, 
Md. This relic, which was rescued from the fire in 1795, is all 


that now remains of a once famous institution. 
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NOTES AND QUERTES. 
[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to 
send their correct names and addresses with contributions, not 
necessarily for use, but that we may know to whom to direct 
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STEVENSON AND THE CLASSICS. 


As in Addison we are quickened to classical study by finding 
so much use made of the Latin authors for mottoes and other 
quotations, nearly every one of the essays of the Spectator, 
635 in all, having Latin mottoes at the head, 225 of them from 
Horace, so in a writer of so choice a style as Stevenson it is 
refreshing and inspiring to the classical student to meet such 
quotations, showing the bent of his studies, and from what 
sources he drew his inspiration to a greater or less degree. 

The Journat of January 24 had an excellent article, entitled 
‘+ Memories of Robert L. Stevenson,” in which this passage oc- 
curred: ‘* Sudden as Mr. Stevenson’s death has been, it cannot 
be said that it has left his life incomplete. It involuntarily re- 
calls the grand close of ‘The Lantern Bearers’: * Not only 
love, and the fields, and the bright face of danger, but sacrifice, 
and death, and unmerited suffering humbly supported, touch in 
us the vein of the poetic. We love to think of them, we long 
to try them, we are humbly hopeful that we may prove heroes 
also. We have heard, perhaps, too much of lesser matters. 
Here is the door, here is the open air. Jtur in Antiquam Siu- 
van.” The Latin words here will be recognized as a part of 
the 179th line of the sixth book of Aineid, where Aneas, with 
his train of attendants, ‘‘ repairs to the ancient wood” to pro- 
cure the necessary materials for the funeral pile which the 
sibyl orders Eneas erect as part of the obsequies in honor of 
his dead friend, Misenus, whose body must be disposed of be- 
fore the descent to the infernal regions can be made. 

But the use of the quotation made now is the suggestion of 
rural retirement. The lover of nature often delights in ‘ retir- 
ing to the ancient wood.” Such passages are suggestive of 
much more than was conveyed by their first and primary use, 
and thoughtful minds ever find renewed pleasure in perusing 
them. R. L. Perks, Boston. 

— 
FRED DOUGLASS. 

Fred Douglass, though very sensitive on the subject of any 
distinction drawn between negroes and mulattoes, to the dispar- 
agement of the former, was always ready to crack a joke on his 
own color. He often laughed over a witticism of Mrs. Fred 
Grant’s at his expense, when they met at the Chicago conven- 
tion of 1888. ‘* The convention had been in session several 
days, and there had been some balloting the day before,” he 
said, relating the story toafriend. ‘I was stitting with Mrs. 
Grant and her party watching the balloting. To my surprise 
one vote was cast for me for president of the United States. It 
had so sooner been announced by the tellers than Mrs. Grant 
turned to me, and, with the most charming smile imaginable, 
said: ‘You must be the dark horse of this convention, Mr. 
Douglass.’” Ata meeting of the Free Religionists in Boston 
some years ago he was among the speakers. Referring to the 
rule of the assembly which limited the time of speeches, he said 
he never made a short speech that he was satisfied with, and 
never a long one that anybody else was satisfied with. ‘] 
came here,” said he, ‘*‘ not to speak, but to listen; to learn, not 
to teach; in fact,” he added, ‘‘I came here merely to give 
color to the occasion.”’---Kate Field’s Washington. 

— 
THE TEACHER DISCOVERED. 

In a certain school one of the classes was noted for the 
promptness and accuracy with which the scholars answered all 
the questions put to them by the principal. The teacher of the 
class came in for a large share of praise, and excited the envy 
of the other teachers. 

One of these teachers, whose pupils were far behind when 
they came to be examined, determined to find out how Miss 
Brown’s class was always so ready in their studies. 

She succeeded, by a liberal use of candy, in gaining the confi- 
dence of one of Miss Brown’s boys. 

‘* Now, Johnny,” said she, ‘* how is it that all you boys know 
the answers?” 

‘** We don’t all know,” said Johnny, munching a caramel. 

‘But you all put up your hands as if you did.” 

‘Well, this is the way of it,” said Johnny, hesitating between 
a nugatine and a bonbon: ‘‘ Miss Brown tells us all to put up 
our hands when the question is asked. We boys who don’t 
know the answer put up our left hands, and the boys who know 
the answer put up their right hands, and then Miss Brown only 
asks the boys who have a right hand up.” --- Zhe New Moon. , 

ncmngenme 
A QUESTION IN ARITHMETIC. 

The lron Age recently worked out the following interesting 
problem. There are two hundred six-penny wire nails in a 
pound, and they cost, on an average, 1.55 cents per pound, --- 
that is, of course, as carpenters purchase them. Ifa carpen- 
ter’s time is worth thirty cents an hour, and if it takes him ten 
seconds, which appears to be a fair allowance, to pick up one of 
these nails, which he drops in the course of his work. is it 
cheaper for him to pick up the nail he dropped, or to let it lie 
and take afresh one? The Jron Age figures that the nail is 
worth 0.0077 cent, and that the value of the ten seconds taken 
to pick it up would be 0.083 cent. 


YOU AND DOG. 


Pardon, reader: The ‘* you” is not personal, but only stands 
for long ‘‘u” and its pronunciation, which recent tea-table 
debates have made interesting. Long ‘*u,” with the full sound 
of *+you,” is pronounced with perfect ease in Bu, Cu (as in 
cube), Fu (as in fury), Gu, Hu (as in hue), Ju (as in jury), 
Mu, Pu, Vu. Yu. It is distinctly more difficult thus to pro- 
nounce it after D, N, T, and Z, still more so after L and §, 
and quite impossible after R and W. Hence rood, as the pro- 
nunciation of rude, and shure and shugar as that of sure and 
sugar. 

In the case of **1” and **s” the difficulty vanishes when the 
letters, though consecutive, are in different syllables. Note, 
for example, the difference between del-uge and de-lude with 
respect to giving *‘u” exactly the same sound (** you”’) in both. 
Hence a device for approximating to the full sound of long 
‘u” after +1” and ‘+s” would be to mentally divide delude as 
del’ude, and ensue or pursue as ens’ue and pursue, with the 
pause indicated by the apostrophe indefinitely small. This is 
substantially what Smart, quoted by Worcester, means by say- 
ing (but with different illustrations) that to say lucubration 
with the **u” sounded exactly the same in the first two sylla- 
bles is ‘+ laboriously pedantic”; and he accordingly represents 
lucid, ete., by l’66cid, ete., where the apostrophe indicates a 
bare touch of ‘*e,” and ‘*u” is then to be pronounced like ** 0” 
in move. 

In like manner, *‘ institute” may be thought as in-stitute ; 
but, after all, does not the whole matter have a flavor of ‘* mint, 
anise, and cummin,” rather than of such weightier matters of 
the law of correct speech as don’t-you-know, for doncherno. 
The subject is easily made ridiculous by the frequent utterance 
of the too easy **juty” for the too difficult d’you-ty (duty), but 
also becomes a serious matter if small pedantry, that is, small 
vanity of small learning, presumes to pass general judgments 
on a person’s character, education, intelligence, or essential 
refinement, on the ground of saying dooty, loot, and soo, 
rather than d’youty, l’yute, and s’you, for duty, lute, and sue. 

Now call the dog. I have just heard, for the first time, that 
the **o” in dog should be strictly as short as in fog, bog, log, 
But I have long heard that there is in nature no such 
thing as classification. 


not, ete. 
It is a device of man to help his finite 
mind to grasp the immensity of nature. Imperceptible grada- 
tions and specimens consequently difficult to classify are char- 
acteristic of nature. She will not submit to be put into a cast- 
iron harness, as system-makers try to do, but is all freedom, 
flexibility, and unlimited variety of adaptation. 

All the music books and singing schools tell about rhythm 
and melody, that is, time and tone. So, then, we have to dis- 
tinguish between the sound and the length of the sound; and 
if the dog is higher, because more human than a fog, or a bog, 
or a log, why! human instinct is right in dignifying him by 
dwelling an instant longer on the **o” in dog than on the same 
sound in fog, ete., yet without saying doarg or dorg. Verily, 
there is reason in all things, and now the dog may go to his 
bone. S. E. Warren. 

el ee 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
--- You recently asked for information of the state flowers. 


I wish to say that the red clover has been adopted as the state 
flower of Vermont. I hope we may hear from other states 
having a state flower. MONTPELIER. 

--- Is Henry Adams, the historian, of the Quincy Adams? 

READER. 

Yes, Henry Adams is the third son of Charles Francis Adams, 
and was born in Boston February 16, 1838. 

--- Please give the leading facts of public interest in the life 
of Eugene Ysaye. M. E. L. 

SeeM arch Century. 

--- Where can the report of the Com mittee of Fifteen be had? 

B. 

From the New England Publishing Company, 3 Somerset 


street, Boston. 15 cents a copy; 10 cents in quantity. 


--- The Century Cyclopedia of Names calls Detroit the sec- 
ond city in Michigan. Which is the first? STUDENT, 


Detroit is first, by far the first.---Ep. 

--- Please name the date of death of Joseph Estabrook. 

i oa = 

September 29, 1894. 

--- What tariff act was known as the ** tariff of abominations ”? 
M. E. W. 

Phe act passed in 1828, whose high duties raised a storm in 

the South. 


--- No teacher of Casar’s commentaries has thought it worth 
while, so far as I have noticed, to answer my question as to the 
largest number of infinitives depending on one verb of saying, 
so I will answer it myself. There are twenty-seven such infini- 
tives in one section of B. I. Will some one tell the section where 
they are found? 


--- Here is a question in simple English: In the familiar line. 
** Where Afric’s sunny fountains roll down their golden sand,” 
is the verb ** roll” transitive or intransitive? : , 

Bradford. Joseru D. Bartiey. 
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($7) By Miss May Grace, Fort Wayne, Ind.—M and N 
constructed 428 miles of railroad; and 3 times the number of 
miles M constructed + 32 miles, is to 4 times the number of miles 
N constructed — 24 miler, as $to } Find the number of miles 
each constructed. 

This problem can be solved indifferent ways. Let x == the num 
ber of miles M constrvcted, then (428 — x) = the number of miles 
N constructed. According to the conditions of the prcblems, 

Br + 32: 4 (428 — zr) — 24:3: 3: % 
.. 59x = 13216, and x = 224 miles. 

Hence (428 — x) = 204 miles. 

($8) By Teacuer, Wilkesbarre, Pa —If the map of a 
state be drawn on a ecale of ;\; of an inch to a mile. What area on 
the map will represent 4009 acres ? 


Since the areas of all similar figures are to each other as the 

equares of their like dimensions, we have 
640 : 4000 3: (yo)? : 2% 2°. 2? = 7; of a squareinch, 
and x = } of a linear inch. 

(89) By W. D. PortEr, Bay City, Mich —If the gas for 5 
burners 5 hours each evening for 10 days coats $1.02, what will be 
the cost of 75 barners which are lighted 4 hours every evening for 
15 days, if 5 of the first set of burners cousume as much gas as 6 
of the second set ? 

According to the principles of Compound Proportion, 


75x 4x 15 x5 > 
BSB C10 CG OF $102 = $15.50. 





Cost = 





(93) By W. H. CLemeEntTs, Marinette, Wis. — For the use of 
$1,000 daring 1894, a man pays $1 25 interest every Saturday 
evening in the year. Required the rate of interest per annum. 

Solution by ‘‘ WoRKER,”’ Charleston, W. Va. 

Since $65 was paid, the rate of common interest was 63%. 





(94) By CLERK, Eastport, Me — A merchant receives $1 (50 
for merchandise which cost him $960 five months before the day of 
sale. How many per cent. per annum is the merchant's rate of 
prifi ? 

Solution by B. W. DRESDEN, West Bend, Wis. 

The interest on the money invested, for five months, is $90. 
Hence, the merchant’s yearly rate per cent. of prcfi: is R = {}5 of 
100% = 224%. 





(95) By ‘‘ ENGINEER,” Atchison, Kin.—The light from a 
lighthouse is visible 15 miles at sea. How many feet above the 
sea-level is the Jamp of the lighthouse ? 

Solution. 

Let x = the required height expressed in miles; then, from 

well-known theorem in geometry, 
(15)? = x (x + 3,960). 
.", © = .028408 ; = 149.99+- feet, or 150 feet. 





(96) By B. P. M., Fort Madison, Ia —Solve 
ayz=a... (1), 227 =b... (2), amdy¥z=c... (3). 
Solution. 
Eliminating « from (1) and (3), ay=cx... (4). From (4) 
and (2) eliminating y, we have *x = ab/c; ete. 





(97) By Miss Louisa Morton, Syracuse, N. ¥.—The sum 
of the medians of a plane triangle is greater than three-fourths of 
the perimeter of the triangle. 


(98) By W. H. Martin, Newark, N. J.— How many fee- 
from the eye must be held a circular coin 1} inches in diameter, so 
as jast to occult the fall moon ? 

Demonstration. 

From geometry, w>}P...(1), and Syw~<P... (2). 

Adding (1) and (2), 22y>%P... (3). 

Dividing (3) by 2, 24 > $¢P... (4). 





(A10) By ‘'PuzzueER,” Lafayette, Ind. — If to the firet the 
last two be added, the Constitution for a more perfect union is 
formed ; but if from the first the Jast two be subtracted, the Act is 
stamped. What is the national event, if the next to the last be 
three more than the last? 

Solution by the Editor. 

Let x = the first, y = the second, and z = the last; then, from 
the problem, we have the equations: x + (y + z) = 1787. .- ¢ 
(1), 2 — (y+ 2) = 1765... (2); andy —2z2=3... (3) 
.'. 2 = 1776, y = 7, and z = 4; that is, The Declaration of Ind. 
pendence is the national event required. 





(LER) By W. M. Gay, Springfield, Ill. — The equations, 
r/12z = 2 (2y+2z) +1... (1) and z= 60 yz +627... (2), 
characterize an important date, z standing for the year, y for the 
month, and z for the day of the month. Find the date. 

Solution. 

Write (2), 7/122 =} (10y+ 2)... (3), amd then equate 
right-hand members of (1) and (3), we have, 

z= $(y—1)... (4). 

According to the problem, the value of y can not exceed 12, and 
must be integral. Also, the value of z can not exceed 31, and must 
be integral. These conditions limit the number of solutions of (4) 
to three; that is, put y = 4, 7, 10, and z= = 2, 4,6. Hence, 7 = 
504, 1776, and 8816. The iv portant date specified, evidently, is 
[1776-74] July 4, 1776. 








A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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A Primer OF Mayan HteroGiypuics. By Daniel G. 
Brinton. Boston: Ginn & Co. 153 pp. Price, $1.20. 
When the Spanish soldiers and priests brought the civiliza- 

tion and religion of Europe across the Atlantic, in the early 
years of the sixteenth century, they found on the Yucatan penin- 
sula andin the neighboring portions of Central America a 
people who not only built houses decorated with sculptured 
stones, but who even had long scrolls or screens of parchment, 
veritable books, filled with strange, written characters. and illus- 
trated with most devilish pictures of their heathendeities. These 
books were used, it appears, in the ceremonies, divinations. or 
what not, of the natives, and in the eager zeal of the good 
Spanish fathers and friars who were laboring to convert these 
heathen to the worship of the true cross, the priests gathered 
up all the books they could find and burnt them in a public 
* auto-da-fé,” a hundred at atime. The result is that. when we 
wish to decipher this strange Mayan literature, there are but 
four of these codices or books with which to work. By careful 
and persistent study, by constant comparison, and by utilizing 
all the results of other investigations into the principles of 
aboriginal languages, a few devoted students have already 
begun to make much headway against the great difficulties in 
the way of deciphering these strange books. They are still far 
from the end. The results are often problematical, and all are 
subject to revision and modification. But the facts which are 
accepted by the larger part of the more conservative students 
are becoming more numerous each year, and are being more 
and more accepted as definitive. When the work is done, and 
at last we are able to know all the secrets of these books, the 
result, it is almost safe to say, will not be any insight into the 
prehistoric past of the. people, nor any great addition to what 
we know of their habits and customs of life. But we may ex- 
pect to get a better insight into their ceremonology, their calen- 
dar and astrological notions, it may even be into their psychol- 
ogy. And withal the realm of human knowledge will have 
grown larger, and there will be one less field to be conquered 
by scholarship. 

A ConcisE ANGLO-Saxon Dictionary. For the use 
of students. By John R. Clark Hall, Ph. D. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Cloth. 7x9. 3870 pp. Price, $4.50. 
This work presents in one volume the information contained 

in all the numerous creditable glossaries to Anglo-Saxon text- 

books, readers, ete., which have appeared in England, Germany. 
and America of late years. It also contains a multitude of words 
unglossaried. In other words, it is the latest and most com- 
plete Anglo-Saxon dictionary. It is arranged in the most ap- 
proved style. The type is the most helpful possible. The aids 
are all that the modern science of book-making can suggest. 

It is not only a student’s book, but it is invaluable to the anti- 

quarian, the historian, and the reader of early English. Its 

great feature is that it is absolutely and perfectly alphabetical. 

It requires no previous training to find a word instantly. 

Ruetoric: Its THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
Phelps, D. D., and Henry Allyn Frink, Ph. D. 
pp. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
This is a presentation by Professor Frink of Amherst of the 

essential features of Professor Phelp’s ‘+ English Style in Pub- 

lic Discourse,” which has been a recognized authority for twelve 
years. No tribute to a book is greater than the bare fact that 
it has demonstrated such qualities as to cause it to retain un- 
challenged supremacy for several years. But Professor Phelps’ 
book was not born in a day, nor will it die in a generation. It 
came through the lecture-room, in which every recommendation 
was recast and retested annually, and was applied in the dis- 
course of thousands of public speakers before its author gave 
it to the public as an authority. It is one of the few books 
upon this subject that has a genuine philosophical basis. Few 
men have written our language more clearly, have had a more 
interesting style, or could present ordinary facts in a more in- 


By Austin 
Cloth. 317 


spiring manner. 

Professor Phelps has never had a rival in the power to illus- 
trate brilliantly, as none has had command of a wider field of 
choice literature. His criticisms are discriminating, effective, 
and yet sweet-spirited; his suggestions are indispensable to 
the novice, and helpful to the expert; his broad culture, great 
good sense, and rare sentiment will cause him to live as long as 
there are any to remember his classroom work or his public 
utterance. 

Professor Frink has recognized all these virtues in the pro- 
duction of a text-book, hand-book, and manual, to which he has 
added a multitude of exercises, outlines, analyses, etc., recog- 
nizing always the changes that have come in the past decade. 





DeurscHE GeEpIcHTE. Selected by Camillo von 
Klenze. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 331 pp. 

Dr. von Klenze has selected from the German lyric and ballad 
literature of the past two centuries a large number of the better 
poems for this very handy anthology, prefacing them with a 
sketchy introduction, and adding a few pages of rather useful 
hotes, literary and biographical. The collection is admirably 
indexed, both by authors, poems, and first lines. In glancing 
through the pages, one sees the great favorites, with now and then, 
though rarely, an omission of one or another piece to which the 
reader’s individuality has given some special significance or 
charm, or which, it may be, is the greater favorite just because 
tis not one of those whom every lover of the German lyrics 
knows as an especial favorite. 

DEFINITIONS OF GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 
structions for their correct pronunciation. By Dr. 
Ganzenmiiller. New York, 39 East 19th street: 
Moebius. Paper. 32 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

{mong the saddest of the shattered illusions of childhood’s 
lappy school days are the memories of the geographical names 
which our teachers tried to make us pronounce ‘ correctly.” 
Some of us have learned better since then, and others will con- 
tinue to tell our children how we were taught, just as our 
mothers and grandmothers did before us. Once for all, the 
only safe advice to give a school teacher, who has not had the 
rivilege of studying at least one or two foreign languages and 
of hearing them spoken, is not to meddle with the pronunciation 
of foreign geographical names, and, above all, not to pretend to 
know how the natives pronounce the names of their own local- 
Hes. Does anyone know how to pronounce St. Louis, or Sault 
St. Marie, or Llano Estacado? Did anyone ever know a born 


With in- 
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and bred Bostonian who pretended to have the correct way of 


calling Tremont street by name? Dr. Ganzenmiiller has pre- 
pared an excellent manual of definitions of geographical names, 


which will give a great many hints to teachers, and enable them 
to fix many names firmly in their pupils’ minds, without doubt. 
His definitions appear to be fairly correct, though they are evi- 
dently the product of the study and the dictionary rather than of 
actual acquaintance with the facts. There are, of course, some 
errors, as when he incidentally mentions the Rio Grande as a 
tributary to the Colorado. There are numerous directions for 
pronouncing the names chosen for illustration, which may be of 
use to those teachers who desire to pose as authorities in such 
questions. Even these, however, had better beware of pro- 
nouncing d/ano as lyano, unless they are very sure that none of 
their pupils will ever hear Spanish spoken. But, partly because 
it Is sO very easy to pick flaws in Dr. Ganzenmiiller’s little con- 
tribution, this is a very suggestive compilation, and one from 
which a great many intelligent teachers could derive consider- 
able help. 

LINGUA GEMMAE—A CycLe or Gems* By Ada L. 
Sutton. New York: The Merriam Company. Price, $1.50. 
This Easter greeting, exquisitely bound and artistically illus- 

trated on every page, is the most dainty presentation of the 

gems of the language that has appeared in recent times. It is 
sentiment, the gems being grouped about the precious stones. 

One glance at the book would signify more to a purchaser than 

columns of review. 

THE ANGEL. by Ernest Warbur- 
ton Shurtleff. Illustrated by Lizbeth B. Comins. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

The exquisite dress of ** The Shadow of the Angel” is sure 
to attract the attention of all who come to see this charming 
sermonette, illumined as it is with many full-page pictures. 
There will be no Easter gift more dainty in its setting, more 
comforting in its sentiment than this. 

By Mildred Cabell Watkins. 
Literature Primer Series. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 224 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Rarely has any student of literature put so much literary worth 
by way of criticism, biography, and history inthe same space. It 
is literally a pocket edition of what other authors have put in 
two volumes. 


THE SHADOW OF 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 





BOOES RECEIVED. 


ATLAS OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. By Th. Schrieber. Edited for 
English use by Professor W. C. F. Anderson. Price, $6.50.—THK 
FRENCH VERB. By A. Esclangon. Price, $1.25.——BURKE’s Rg- 
FLECTIONS ON THE KEVULUTIVUN IN FRANCE. With introduction 
aod notes by F.G Selby. Price, 70 cts. New York: Macmillan & (Co. 

A SELECTION FROM THE POETRY AND COMEDIES OF ALFRED DE 
renga! oa THE ADVANCED FOURTH MUSIC READER. Boston: 
tinn & Co. 

A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ®NGLISH PEOPLE By J. J. Jus- 
seraud. New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sona, 

PAUL AND VIRGINIA Translated by Melville B Anderson. Price, 
$1.00 —— NAPOLEON BONAPARTE'S FIRST CAMPAIGN. With com- 
note by Herbert H. Sargent, Price, $1.5°. Chicago: A.C. McClurg 

10. 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS: DYNAMICS. By R. T. 
Glazebrook. Cambridge: University Press. 

Some Everypay Forks. By Eben Phillpotts. Price, 60 cents. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

THE COLUMBIAN READERS ——PRIMARY READER. 20 cents.— 
SECOND READER, 30 cents ——THIRD READER. 40 cents —— FouURTH 
READER, 50 cants.—FIFTH READER, 60 cents. Chicago: The Wer- 
ner Company. 

BECKONINGS FROM LITTLE HANDs By Patterson Du Bois. 
$125 Philadelphia: John D. Wattles & Co 

THE TUTORIAL Paysics: Vol. I.—A TRxT-B9OK OF SOUND. By 
Edmund Catchpool. Price, $1.00.——Vol. IV —A TEXT-BOOK OF MAG- 
NETISM AYD EL@CTRITY By R. Wallace Stewart. Price, $1.00. 
London: W. B. Clive. 

La PouDRE AUX YEUX. Edited by Arthur H. Solial ——HARoLp. 
With notes by A. Voezelin. New York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 

ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Martha Buck. — Ena- 
LISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS. By Martha Buck. Philadelphia: 
John E Potter & Co. 

Dr. JupaAs: A PORTRAYAL OF THE OPIUM HABIT By William Ros- 
ser Cobb. Price. $1.50. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

THe SHADOW OF THE ANGEL. By Kev. Ernest Warburton Shurt- 
leff Illustrated. Boston: L. Prang & Co. 

THE WORLD AND ITS RULERS By D. J. Kenney. Illustrated. 
Price, $4.00. New York: A. J.Conroy. Boston: Gatelv& O Gorman. 

How To TEACH NATURAL SCIENCE’ By William T Harris. — 
STATR EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE. Price, $1.25. Syracuse, N.Y : 


C. W. Bardeen ; 
L’ ALLEGRO AND OTHER PoEMS. By John Milton. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK.—A JUVENILE OPERETTA. By 
Laura F. Armitage and Richardson Culdwell; price, 75 cents. Bos- 
ton: Louis H. Ross & Co. 


Price, 


Price, 15 cents. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 

I bave jast visited four institutions of four distinct types. As 
they are representative in character, an account of their general 
scope and plan may ba of interest to the readera of the JOURNAL. 
The Tome I[natitate is 1 cated at Port Deposit, Md., and was estab - 
lished by Hon Jacob Tome It is designed to give worthy students 
a thorongh preparation for practical life. While the best methods 
aud appliances of a technical school are to be introduced, I was 
glad to learn that the director, James R. Campbell, takes a very 
broad and liberal view of the term ‘‘*echnical.’’ As he expresses 
it in the prospectus: ‘‘Tome L[ostitute proposes to sfford worthy 
students such a training, academic, technical, art, or profes- 
sional, as will best fit them for ¢ ffec'ive living.’’ Oae building, 
large, substantial, and perfectly appointed, is ficished and already 


occupied. 

Another type is the Woman’s College, located in Balti- 
more, and devoted t» the higher education of woman. Though 
opened as late ax 1888 it already has a faculty of over forty, 
an endowment of more than a million dollars, and between three 
and four hundred students. It is located in the northern section of 
the city, and is accessible to all parts of Baltimore. 

De. Goucher, its able and ¢flisient president, is endowed richly 
with the mental and moral qualities required for euch a position, 
and is also bleased with abundant wealth, which be uses most gen- 
erously to advance the best interests of the institution. 

The preparatory department, called ‘‘ The Girle’ Latin School,’’ 
is located near the college in buildings entirely separate, and they 
have their own chapel, gymnasiom, and homee. These ‘‘ homes’’ 
are a special feature of life at this institution. In the company of 
Professor William H. Shelley, who is the prinvipa) of the Latin 
school, I inspected ali the buildirgs of this department and of the 
college, and I am prepared to say that I never found more perfect 
appointment in ary iostitution I have ever visited. The Woman's 
College ard Girls’ Latim Scho: 1 ‘‘ boarding-bhoure life’’ has been 
changed into “ home life,’ by limiting the number of girls that 
sball board together, by housing and managing them on the domee- 
tic plan. 

iteeee Woman’s College is already an important factor in 
solving the problem of the higher education of American women, 
and by ita thorough work io both its preparatory and college 
courses, it is rapidly coming to the front rank of the higber eda- 
ostional institutions of our country. ; 

S:ill another type is Morgan College, establi-hed for the training 
of colored youth of both eexes. Its college department is located ia 
Baltimore, while its preparatory deparimente, two in number, are 
located in Princess, Dal., avd in Lynchburg, Va. The president 
is Rev F. J. Wegner, D.D. Morgan College, wih its depart- 
mente, is doing a thorough and healthful work among the blacke, 
and thus helping to solve that intricate problem of the races. Dr. 
Wagrer bas a conviction that the negro must be taught ‘‘to do 
something,’ at the same time that he is trained intellectually, and 
eo he combines — very wisely — manual training with his educa- 
tional processes. My observation during four visits to the South 
have persuaded me that he is right, and tbat the black must be 
taught to do, as well as to know. 

Tria feature of edocation brings me to my fourth type of educa- 
tive inetitutions, the McDonogh school. It is situated on a moat 
beantifal hill back of McDoncgh, a station on the Weetern Marv- 
land R. R, and distant from this city about e'ghteen miles. It 
was founded by John McDonogh, who was born in Baltimore, but 
removed to New Orleans when twenty-one years of age, where he 
lived till his death. He gave his estate in «qual parte to New Or- 
leans and to Baltimore. Several others have added to the amount, 
so that the institution now has a heavy endowment. It is for the 
edacation of poor boys in all practical school branches, in farming 
and in the trades. Boye admitted have no fees to pay, all their ex- 
penses being borne by the institution, Dr. James T. Edwards, 
LL. D, formerly principal at East Greenwich, R. I, avd later at 
Randolph, N. Y, is now priscipal of the school. He ia a thor- 
ough business man, a* well as edoca‘or. Dr. Edwards’ past ex- 
perience in schoo! work and in legislation have given him an ample 
preparation for his present daties. The graduates of this school 
bave done honor, thus far, to their alma mater, and cit'zens of 
Baltimore are very proud, and very just'y so, of McDonogh school, 

January, 1895. F. H. Kimpton, New Yok. 








German 


published, the first two 


Just 
Others will be 


Reading Books. 


volumes of a new series of German 
issued at frequent intervals. Features 


of the series are the new Schwabacher type — easier to read than the 
Gothic, and better for the eyes; a useful vocabulary which assumes the 
pupil's knowledge of simple words, and contains all necessary assistance 
in idiom and translation; footnotes calling attention to treatment of 
idiom, etc., in the vocabulary ; notes on subject matter at foot of text page. 


NOoOVVT READY: 


Hie (Monate 


By Heinrich Seidel. Ed:ted for school use 
by R. Arrowsmith, Teachers’ College. New 
York City. Boards. 72 pages. 25 cents. 


The salient characteristics of this, the most popular 
of modern German writers, are exhibited in this 
charming story. Itis simple in language and con- 
tains fine descriptions of nature. 


OTHER VOLUMES 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


Das Beidedorf 


By Adelbert Stifter. Edited for school use 
Modern Lan 


by Max Lenz, Instructor in 
uages at the Patterson Classical and 
Ecientific School. Patterson, N. J. Boards. 


80 pages. 25 cents. 
A favorite work. 
landscape word-painting. 


IN PREPARATION 


Correspondence with teachers of German 


Poetic atmosphere. Strong 


with reference to the examination and introduction of this new series cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COrPIPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 28-30: Southeast Kansas Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Garnett. 

March 28-30: Southeastern Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Beatrice. 

April 3-5: North Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Norfolk. 

April 3-5: Northeast Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Neenah. 

April 4: Southeastern Wisconsin 
Association, Milwaukee. 

April 4-5: Central Nebraska Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Aurora. 

April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, South Bend. 

April 11-13: Southwestern Towa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Council Bluffs. 

April 16-18: Ontario Educational 
Toronto. 

April 18-20: Northeast Kansas Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City. 

April 18-20: Northwestern Towa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Sioux City. 

April 19-20: Massachusetts 
Classical and High School Teachers, 
tonville. 

April 20: New England Conference of 
tional Workers, Boston. 

April 26-27: Western Nebraska 
Association, Sidney. 

April 26-27 : Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Joliet. 

May 3: New England Normal Council, Boston. 

June 18-20: Missouri State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Pertle Springs. 

July 5-12: National Educational 
Denver, Col. 

July 9-12: American 
Portland, Me. 


Teachers’ 


Association, 


Association of 
New- 


Educa- 


Edueational 


Association, 


Institute of Instruction, 


[ For additional Ed. Intelligence see page 206. | 
CANADA. 

The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the On- 
tario Edueational Association and the second 
meeting of the Dominion Educational Associa- 
tion will be held in Toronto, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, April 16, 17, and 
IS, 18%. 

Turspay, 8 P. M.--- A publie reception: ad- 
dresses by Mayor Kennedy, Toronto; S. F. 
Lazier, LL.B., 
Association: J. Loudon, M.A., LL.D., presi- 
dent University of Toronto. Replies will be 
made by Hon. G. W. LL.D., president 
Dominion Edueational Association: Hon. Clif- 
ford Sifton, attorney-general, Manitoba; Hon. 
James Baker, minister of education, British 
Columbia; Hon. Gideon Ouimet, superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Quebec; and A. Hi. 
McKay, M.A., chief superintendent of educa- 
tion, Nova Scotia. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. — ‘‘ Ethical Instruc- 
tion in Public and High Schools,” Richard G. 
S3oone, LL.D.; Addresses, A. H. Mckay, M.A,, 


Ross, 





SCHOOL TEACHERS WANTED. All grades, paying 
positions, cheap transportation, and means to 
reach the Southwest arranged by SOUTHWEST Er v- 
CATIONAL BUREAU, North Enid, Oklahoma. 2t 








Teachers Co-operativ 
Teachers Wanted! reer Coane 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


$600 Salary 


A year and expenses. We want afew men who have 
successfully sold books, to represent us as general 
agents. Address 


Standard Publishing Company, 
No. 41 N. 6th®t., - Philadelphia, Pa, 





Oxford Student Party. 


Summer 18905. 


Small party to attend University Extension Lec- 
tures, Oxford, England. with a week in London— 
ocean fares, board. lectures, etc.—New York back to 
New York—about two months, $195. sf desired, an 
additional week in Paris as an extra. 

Address as above — 

12-2t 24 Rutledge St., Charleston, 8S. 0. 


The National Summer School 


The best Corps of Instructors obtainable. 
Reasonable Prices for Board and Tuition. 
A Beautiful Section of Country. 

Special Rates to Clubs. 

Circulars Free to all Applicants. 

Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
Glens Falls, N. ¥. 








— DAPROMARS 


Yes, indeed, and beauties, too. In stock and to order. Steel 
plates, lithographs, and etchings. Mew designs, ¢. We 4 
wordings. Also the best and heapest Reperts, A ecurts, and 
General School Supplies. Please state hind and size of 


of the 


president Ontario Educational t 


Nova Scotia; Hon. Gideon Ouimet, Quebec. 
‘*College Discipline,’ Thomas Adams, M.A., 
Lennoxville, Que. 

THURSDAY EVENING, 8 P. M. --- ‘‘ Educational 
Tendencies of the Age,” A. E. Winship, Bos- 
ton: ‘“‘ Diagnosis of Brain Power,” Hon. James 
3aker, British Columbia; ‘‘Some Pedagogic 
Fallacies,” J. M. Harper, M.A., Quebec. Rev. 
R. I. Rexford, M.A., Montreal. 

Tue Mopern LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. --- 
‘¢ French Literature Since the Romantics,” J. 


port of the Committee of Ten on English,” 8. 
J. Radcliffe, London; ‘Certain Illogical Con- 
structions in English,” J. Marshall, St. Thomas ; 
‘¢ A Development Study in French Drama: Cor- 
neille — Hugo.” J. N. Dales, Kingston; 
‘*Supplementary Reading—Its Theory and 
Practice,” W. Pakenham, Brockville, and E. 8. 
Hogarth, Hamilton; *‘ The Function of English 
Poetry in the High School,” Miss G. Lawler, 
Toronto; ‘*A Review of Methods and Results 
in Modern Language Teaching,” George E. 
Shaw, Toronto; ‘‘Some of the Tendencies of 
the German Literature of the Nineteenth Cen- | 
tury,” Miss A. E. Marty, St. ‘Thomas; ‘* Chau- 
cer’s Mind and Art,” A. H. Reynar, LL.D., | 
Toronto; ‘* Aims and Methods in the Teaching | 
of English Grammar,” J. Jeffries, Peterboro’. | 
THe CLassicat Association. — ‘* Cesar as a| 
General,” H. R. H. Kenner; ‘ More Words | 
that Will Not Parse,” D. Thompson: ‘* The | 
Imperfect Tense in Cesar,” W. J. Fenton; 
‘The Broader Characteristics of Caesar’s Style,” 
E. W. Hagarty, Toronto; ‘ Military Tactics in 
Xenophon and Cesar,” O. J. Jolliffe, Ottawa; 
“The Literary and Historical Significance of 
Czsar’s Commentaries,” W. Dale, Toronto; 
‘‘The Place and Limits of the Study of the 
Greek and Latin Classics,” The Rev. Chancellor 
Burwash; ‘*‘ Some Notes on Virgil,’”’ W. S. Mil- 
ner, Toronto; ‘* The Effects of the Depart- 
mental Regulations Upon the Study of Classics 


in Our High Schools.” G. W. Mitchell; ‘* Prob- 
lems in Syntax,” F. W. Shipley. 
Pustic Scnoor DEPARTMENT. --- * Entrance 


Examinations,” Mr. W. P. McMaster, East To- 
ronto; ‘* Examiners on Entrance Examinations,” 
Mr. R. P. Eddy, Claremont; ‘‘ The Public School 
Leaving Examination,” Mr. J. Strachan, Rock- 
wood; ‘‘Intuitions of Number,” 8S. P. Robins, 
LL.D., Montreal; ‘* Report of the Committee 
Wentworth Teachers’ Association on 
‘Entrance and Publie School Leaving Examina- 
ions, 1894.°” Mr. A. Baynton, Waterdown; 
‘*The Publie Schools --- Their True Place in a 
System of National Education,” Mr. David 
Stewart, Shrigley; ‘‘ Resolutions of the Water- 
Teachers’ Association: That the model 
normal terms be extended to at 





loo 


and school 


Squair, Toronto; ‘‘ A Consideration of the Re-, 





least one year; that candidates for the model | 
school hold at least a junior leaving certificate ; 
that the amount given by the township to the 
school section be $200 for each section, and | 
$100 for each assistant; that the age of candi- 
dates for admission to the profession be not less | 
than twenty-one.” “The Brotherhood of | 
Teachers,” G. J. Oulton, Dorchester, N. B.:} 
Address by Hon. G. W. Ross, LL.D., minister | 
of education; ‘* The Country Schools,” Mr. J. | 

| 

| 


§. C. GRIGGS AND COMPANY'S 


NEW BOOKS. 





DR. JUDAS. 


A Portrayal of the Opium Habit. 


'Hf. Putman, Ottawa; ‘‘Conservatism in the 
Teaching Profession,” Mr. E. T. Young, Guelph ; 
‘‘ City Public Schools --- Some of Their Disad- 
vantages,” Mr. J. W. Garvin, Peterboro’: 
‘¢Grouping of Subjects for Examinations and By WILLIAM RossER COBBE. Cloth. Price, $1.50, 
Grading Certificates,” Mr. H. Husband, Oak-| 
ville. 

KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. --- ** Morning 


The Boston Advertissr says: “This is a remark. 
abe book. Its author tells the story of his nine 
fiicties ca a we er ses age Seape years’ slavery to the opium habit and of his release 
pone, Age Pa re re Aaa from its power. He tells it for the service which it 
Work.” Miss O’Grady: Address, Hon. G. W. | @8¥ be to others who are still in slavery, and for the 
Ross, LL.D.; ‘*What the Child Says and| warning which it conveys to those who have hegun 
Does.” Miss Jean Laidlaw; Address, Mrs. L. 'T. | mer in even a slight degree with the drug. + « » 
Newcomb. Fredonia, N. Y.: Miss E. Hender-! The literary quality of the book is excellent, and its 


. " | 3 9 , ” 
son, Montreal high school; ‘* History of the} mission & high and noble one. 


Kindergarten Movement in Ontario,” Mrs. Ada| The Indianapolis Journal says: “In its vivid 
M. Hughes, Toronto. | portrayal of the horrors of the drug, it is equally as 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. --- ‘‘ Public School | graphic and more practical than De Quincey’s cele- 
Studies and Limits,” W. Houston, Toronto ; | brated work.’’ 
“Child Study,” F. Tracy, Ph... ‘Toronto:| phe Phitadetphia Item says: “It depicts the 
‘* Educational Psychology, J. A, McLellan, /opium habit as it actually is—a soul and body de- 
LL.D., Toronto; ‘ Definite Methods of Child-| stroying slavery, which neither the eloquence nor the 
Study,” S. B. Sinclair, ( Mttawa; * | he \ alue Of taney of De Quincey is able to defend suceessfully. 
Deportment to the Teacher,” W, ‘erin '0-' Mr. Cobbe’s book should have a large circulation 
ronto; ‘School Exhibitions,” M. FE. Archam-| rf ig wey written and deals with a subj-ct which, if 
bault, Montreal. _.. ., | statisties are to be believed, is destined to arouse 
Inspectors’ Department. --- ‘‘ Uniformity in public interest in the near future.” 


Registering and Reporting School Attendance,” | ve 
D. Fotheringham, Toronto; ‘Should the pub-| The Chicago Heraldsays: “ The book is so serious, 


Science 


lie school programme be revised?” N. W. Camp- so heartfelt indeed, as to command strict attention 
bell, Durham: ‘‘ Auditing School Accounts,” , 424 undoubted respect. Mr. Cobbe deserves a vote of 
Dr. Kelly. Brantford: ‘‘Concentric Instruc-| thanks from the community and the nation. There 


is almost no literature on the subject, and this book 
is needed.” 


ton,” J. B. Hat, Pa... Truro, N. 8.3 ** The 
Model School Course and Text-books,” A. Em- 
bury, Brampton; ‘* How to Retain Our Experi-| 
enced Teachers,” W. Mackintosh, Madoc: |} 
** Teaching Model Lesson at Inspectoral Visits,” 
J. Dearness, London: ‘* Some Original Methods 
for Primary Grades,” J. W. Garvin, Peterboro’ ; 
‘** Text-books for Schools,” A. Hf. McKay, Hal-! 
ifax;: ‘The Relation of Inspector to Trustee | 


SOCIAL GROWTH AND 
STABILITY. 


Boards,” Dr. MeDiarmid; ‘‘ Odds and Ends,” , 
Rev. Thomas McKee. Barrie: “ Programmes A consideration of the Factors of Modern Society 
for Ungraded Schools,” J. S. Deacon, Milton: and Their Relations to the Character of the 


‘* Music,” A. T. Cringan. Toronto. 


Coming State. By D. CSTRANDER, author of 
‘The Law cf Fire Insurance,” Cioth. Price, $1. 


The Chicago Evening Journal says: ‘* There is 
not a page in this book that the reader can afford to 
skip. There is not a chapter that is not rich in 

_ Clearly stated truths, wise generalizations, and help- 


NEW YORK. 

A conference on historic art will be held in 
the normal-class room of the Prang Educational 
Company, 47 East Tenth street, New York. 








Summer 


DURING THE SUMMER OF 


English, . . . . 5 courses. 


German, . 2 courses, 
French, . . . . 2 courses. 
History. 


Common Law. 
Education and Teaching. 
Methods of Teaching Geometry and Algebra. 
Engineering, . 5 courses, 
including Highway Engineering. 


School, and may bec unted towards a degree. 


session of the school. 
and Physical Training, are $20 tor each course. 


Board and Lodging may be obtained in Cambridge 
$10 per week. 


3-5t m 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


1895 courses of instruction will be given as follows, 
beginning on July 5th: 


During the 8: ssion of the Schools the College Library will be open from 9 a. m. to 5 p m. 
of Comparative Z: dlogy, the Peabody Museum, the Semitic Museum and the Mineralogical Collection are | 
also accessible to the students during the summer vacation. | 
A collection of text-books and of apparatus for teaching will be on exhibition in Cambridge during the | « There 


For pamphlet describing the above courses, and omnes Dore apply to 


ful and inspiring suggestions. The book; is neither 
large bor expensive, and were its value and interest 
known it would have a reading es wide as Henry 


| George's ‘ Progress and Poverty,” or Kidd’s ‘‘ Socla) 


School. ae 
FREYTAGS TECHNIQUE 
OF THE DRAMA. 


An authorized translation, by EL1As J. MACEWAN, 
M.A. Cloth. $1.50. 


Freehand Drawing. 
Mathematics, .. 
Physics, . . 
Chemistry, . . 
Botany. 

Geology, . . . . 7 courses. 
Physiology and Hygiene for Teachers. 
Physical Training, 2 courses. 
Courses at the Medical School. 


3 courses. 
2 courses. 
4 courses. 


The New York World says: The exposition of 
| dramatic art and composition is one of the clearest 
| and best that has yet been written.” 


Public School Journal, Bloomington, IIl., says: 





Women as well as men are admitted to these courres, except those in the Medical School, those in|“ We have read nothing that compares with it in 
Engineering. and the two more advanced courses in Geology, 

In addition to the above-mentioned courses, certain lectures on methods of instruction will be given 
by teachers in the several departme: ts represented by the schools. 
charge, to the persons who are enrolled as members of any of the summer schools in the Uviversity. 

In general these courses are adapted to the needs of those who intend to be teachers in the several | 
subjects. Several of the more elementary, bowever, are intended also to meet the needs of beginners, and 
may be taken by students in lieu of the corresponding courses in the College and the Lawrence Scientific 


| giving a clear idea cf the essentials of a good drama, 
and cf that which constitutes good acting. The 
ablest exposition of the drama that has appeared iD 
modern times.” 


These lectures wil! be open. without 


The Chicago Evening Post says: * It isamong the 
| most learned, authoritative, and yet popular contri 
butions to this branch of literature.” 

Leader, New Haven, Conn., says: 
is nothing in the English language that can 


The Museum 


The Evening 


In general the fees of the above-mentioned courses, except those in Chemistry, Botany, Engineering, , CO™Pare with it.” 


during the summer vacation at a cost of from $5 to | 


OTTO’S INSPIRATION. 


| 
| 
- CHAMBERLAIN, Clerk of Committee. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 





One Thousand Copies Sold 


|Ry MAry H. Forp, author of ‘*Which Wins.” 





Paper, 148 pages. 


Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. - 


in Advance of Publication. | Cloth. $100. 
! 


The Standard, Chicago, says: “The story ¢f 4 


0 OF 0 () | young musical genius, charmingly told. The reader 
g | iS at once interested inthe hero, sympathizes with 
RY . 


| him in his firm conviction that an angel inspires him, 
} and closes the book with the feeling/as if he had just 


| read a veritable history.” 
| 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: “ Anyone who 
| wishes to read a beautiful story of a beautiful life 


Price, 15 cents. will fiad it between the covers cfthe book.” 








| For saleby THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, and other booksellers, or 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. will be sent postpatd on receipt of price, by the 





WV t q General Agents to control agents at home. 
all Ci . for ** Dictionary of U. 8. History,”’ by Prof, 





school, and write names plainly. oe i 
Shepard & Burgett, 
Bar ¥8i. * Columbus, Dhio. . 


HEN COBBESPONDING with Adver- 
tisers please mention this Journsal. 








Jameson. Needed by every teacher, pupil, and fam- 
ily; indorsed by press and public. Big pay. 
w PURITAN PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 





tters,any | 





S$ h | Pj Raised metal le 
C 00 Ins. itial, with class ‘Yr 

Sterling Silver 2 $2.00 per doz. 5 
Silver plated 1 75 i | . 


Catalogue for "95 free. } 
262 and 


$C. GRIGGS & C0, 


McRae & Keeler, Attieboro, Mass, 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Saturday, March 238, 1895, at 2.30 p. m. 


following subjects will be presented: ‘ The 


Value of the Study of Historie Art,” John S. | 
Architecture,”’ | 
Fawcett; ** Styles of His- 


Clark; ‘* Great Examples of 
illustrated, Sara A. 
toric Ornament,” illustrated, Elisa A. Sargent; 
-- Historic Color,” illustrated, Mrs. Hannah J 
Carter. There will also be present, to take 
»art in the discussion, Miss Elizabeth A. Talbot. 
of the woman’s art school, Cooper Union, Mr. 
Walter S. Goodnough, s@pervisor of drawing 
Brooklyn, and others. 


OHIO. 
The Eastern Ohio and Western West Vir- 
vinia Round Table will meet in Wheeling, 


March 28, 29, and 30. 
Superintendent J. H. Snyder has been re- 
elected at Tiffin for two years. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

The East Oxford Teachers’ Association met 
at Rumford Centre recently, the programme 
being: ** Discussion of School. Libraries: The 
benefit and best means of procuring them”; 
Paper by Miss Catherine Thomas, *+ ‘The Impor- 
tance of Geography in Our Common Schools” ; 
Duties of Parents to Schools,” opened by 
Miss Sue Thompson, followed by discussion. 

It will be remembered that several Maine 
cities have been trying to get women eminently 
fitted for co-operation in the direction of school 
work into places on the school board. <A _ bill 


is now before the Maine legislature authorizing | 


the appointment of women to such places by 
the mayor —adapted to a worthy Portland am- 
bition. 
to teach schools, to direct school systems, and 
to raise voters, should yet be denied the right 


to vote. 
" 


The spring term at Hampden Academy will} 


begin March 26. The efficiency of the scientific 


department is to be enhanced by the gift from | 


the Maine State College of a valuable botanical 


collection, which has been prepared by Profes-| 


sor Harvey of the State College. 


The senior class gave an entertainment last; 


Friday evening, consisting of music, panto- 


mime, and statue posing, illustrating literary, | 


historical, and mythological subjects. 
The Kennebee County Teachers’ 
met at Waterville, Mareh 15. 


\ssociation 
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H. C. LAVETTE, 


Output since 1892, 
| 197 E. Randolph S8t., Chicago. 


over 10,000 000. 


The | 


It is amazing that women who are fit! 


Lee Academy opened recently with seventy- 
tive students and more are expected. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Phe next meeting of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Classical and High School Teachers 
will be held on April 19 and 20, in the hall of 
the Newton high school, at Newtonville. This 
change from the usual time is made, after con- 
sultation with a large number of teachers. 
partly because not all schools now have their 
vacation the first week in April, and partly to 
save the whole vacation for purposes of rest to 

| those who do have it at that time. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Froebel will be celebrated by the New England 
}convention of educational workers at the Bos- 
‘ton English high school, April 20. 
| Tufts College admitted women 
jago. She has seventy-one enrolled. 
| All the members of the Marlboro’ school com- 
|mittee were present at arecent meeting. The 
i! records were read and approved, Superintend- 
‘ent Tinker wanted to begin a library of works 
useful to the teachers. Mr. Morse spoke of 
$100 or so invested in such works some time 
ago, When headquarters were in Rock’s block. 
| His honor suggested that the teacher supply 
himself or herself with useful works, as the 
lawyer, doctor, and parson have to do, but the 
{superintendent explained that one section only 
lof an expensive work might be of use to a 
‘teacher, and that a library was expensive to the 
individual. 


two vears 


Ouro, Criry or ToLepo, ) 
Lucas Country. | 
Frank J. Cneney makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY & Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County 
jand State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of HiaLy’s CaTarrRu CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
jpn sence, this sixth day of December, A. D. 1886. 
SEAL, A. W. GLEASON, Notary Public. 
| Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
facts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces 
system. Send for testimonials, free. 
KF. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
d Sold Ly Dri ggists. Toe. 
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or those who 


a 
want profitable Vacation Work 


can securea desirable engagement by addressing 
Cc. B. BEACH & CO., Lakeside Bidg., Chicago. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price 

all sizes of LAWTON & CO.’8 
SIMPLEX DUPLICATOR. 
Chey may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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THE NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


ARE READY, 


And correspondence concerning them is solicited. 





If you contemplate a change of Geographies in your schools, you 
can not do justice to the schools or to yourself without examining the 


Rand- McNally series. 


We wish to afford all teachers and school officers an opportunity to 
examine these very latest Geographies. 


4 RAND, McNALLY & CO., Cuicaco. 





Nature Study Helps. 


NATIVE TREES. 


Providence, R. I. Illustrated. 


A Study for School and Home. 
Price, 30 cents. 
Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of these who wish, without difficult study, to come 


By L. W. Russell 


to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they dai y meet. 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter about 


our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. — Common Inimal Forms. New 


and Revised Edition. 
Price, 50 cents. 
The author has given in this book the outlines 


By CLARABEL GILMAN. 


Boards. Fully illustrated. 


of what she has found it practicable to attempt with 


children, Each “lesson” is in two parts,—one iu large print, consisting of statements of children’s ob 
servations, ofien in their own language; the other in smaller print, cons:s'ing of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, etc., 
are to be used, where *uch materials may be procured, and how they should be handled simple outline 
drawings are provided. which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. The book helps a teacher to es 
tablish her pupils in habits of careful observation of pature, and such a result has been the author's aim. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Using“ Adiposidia” gain 10 Tha. 
er month, Only genuine Fattene 
ng Preparation ever discovered, 


and Recitations /? fait 
Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 
' GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia (Est, 1966) 


SONus OF HISTORY. toa e 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 















A harmless and delicious Bevere 
ave which acts like magic, Pare 
ticulars 4 cents. 


WILOOX SPECIFIO OU., PBila, Pa. 


HLEN corresponding with advertisers 

















WE 


Want Teachers for 
Vacancies which are 
constantly occurring 
in good Schools,w here 
good salaries are paid, 


Register Now. 


BOSTON 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Miss EK. F. FOSTER, Manager, 


50 Bromfield Street, 


YoU 


Want the services of 
a Live Agency to give 
you information of 
Vacancies and secure 
your advancement. 


Register Here. 


» MASS. 











| 
AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL. | 


The twentieth annual session of the Sauveur 
College of Languages will be held at Amherst 
College, Massachusetts, for six weeks from} 
July 1. 

The village of Amherst is one of the most 
beautiful and healthful in Massachusetts. It is 
situated upon an elevation commanding an ex- 
tensive view of the charming and picturesque 
valley of the Connecticut. The fine college 
buildings are admirably located. The scenery 
in every direction is rich and varied, and delight- | 
ful excursions can be taken to the neighboring 
mountains, from the summits of which (particu- 
larly that of Mt. Holyoke) may be enjoyed 
some of the most beautiful views that can be 
found in any country. 

Mr. Ruskin says somewhere that the effect of 
beautiful natural scenery as a concomitant force 
in education never has been fairly tested. 
‘*There is no more appropriate setting for a 
country college than that which Amherst has. 
Its elevation in the centre of a plain, hemmed 
in by hills and mountains on every side, fur- 
nishes a picture changing with every hour of 
the day and every month of the year, with 
varied beauty in each new transformation. At 
no single point has human stupidity or meddle- 
someness detracted from the charm of nature in 
her mood of peaceful calm and beautifying 
growth. 

The College of Languages established 
nineteen years ago, with the object of setting 
forth the natural method and of extending it 
into the schools. This method is adapted to 
teaching the pupil to speak, to understand, read 
and write foreign languages, and to appreciate 
their genius and their niceties, as well as for 
awakening his intellectual activity. 

In order to better train the pupils in the 
teaching of ancient and modern languages, a 
course of practice has become an important part 
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EACHERS ! 


The book that is now 
being widely used as a 
supplementary reader is 


“THE CENTURY 
BOOK FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS.” 


It is ‘‘the story of the Government,” by El- 
bridge S. Brooks, describing the adventures of 
a party of bright young people in Washington, 
and what they learned there: how the Govern- 
ment was founded, what are the duties of the 
President, Congress, Supreme Court, various 
departments,—the making of the flag, etc. J/¢ 
combines a delightful story with the helpfulness 
of a history. Issued under the auspices of the 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
with preface by General Horace Porter. 250 
large pages, 207 engravings. Price $1.50 at 
retail, with special rates to schools. A single 
sample copy sent to any reader of this paper for 
$7.00,— money refunded if book is returned. 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 






of our programme. Professor J. H. Dillard 


= | will take the normal class for the Latin, Pro- 


fessor J. P. Leotsakos for the Greek, Dr. W. 
Bernhardt for the German, and Professor Sau- 
veur for the French. 

Another aim of the school is to assure to our 
pupils the ability to speak and understand the for- 
eign language which they may decide to study. 
The experience of nineteen sessions warrants 
the assertion that persons who have studied a 
living language only in books, and have but a 
small vocabulary, succeed in learning to speak 
it in the six weeks they passat the school. After 
the third week they understand, without diffi- 
culty, the rapid language of the lectures which 
are given every day. 

As the living languages are spoken constantly 
in the classes and at the tables, and by the 
pupils in their daily intercourse, it is obvious 
that attendance at this 
preparation for travel in 
Italy, Spain. and Greece. 


school is a practical 


France, Germany, 





“Now Look PLEASANT” is a happy exprese 
that is seen on all of H. C. LaVette’s 
patent envelopes for mailing photographs. Sine- 
the use of the patent envelope for 
photographs has become so widely known and 
generally adopted, there have been many in- 
quiries of the trade for an ordinary envelope 
correspondence size with the words ** Now Look 
Pleasant,” and the smiling face, 
photo envelope. So, in response to these many 
Mr. LaVette is now supplying these 


sion 


mailing 


same as the 


requests, 
envelopes. 


On March 19th there forwarded from 
Philadelphia to Boston a solid freight train of 
twenty-five cars that came in over the Fiteh- 
burg road laden with 6.460 cases. or 581.000 
bottles of Hire’s root beer, representing a 
value of S100.000, 


Wis 


cash 


~ueunyeaene ann ea nnn en ee 
The Greatest 





Railroad on Earth, _ 


Santa Fe Route 


Most Picturesque 
Line to Colorado. 


If you go to N. E. A. meeting at Den- 
ver in July, please remember that the 
Santa F6 cffers: 


1 As low rates as anybody else. 
2. Through Pullman sleepers and free 
chatr-cars from Chicago 
3. Ope hundred miles’ view of the Rocky 
mountains between Pueblo and Denver. 
$ 4 Opportu: ity to attend Summer School 








at Colorado Springs, under shadow cf 
Pike’s Peak’! on return trip. 


Yor pamphlets, address G. T. 
NICHVLSON  Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
Movadnock Building, Chicago. 


No other line is so popular. 
SOesesesend 


oe ee oe Se 


| 
| 








ARBOR DAY 


HERE ARE SOME HELPS YOU 


IS COMING 


WILL WANT 





Exercises for Arbor D 


By ANNIE I. WILLIS. Paper, 64 pages. 
suggestions on what trees to plant and how to pl 


for essays. 





A Study for 


thing that has ever before been publis 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, New York city: ‘ For tk 


contain too many hard names. The beginner needs 
aimple. Mr. Russe!l has endeavored to furnish it. 


this little book of great assistance.” 





Containing elaborate Exercises, 


Paper Binding. Price, 20 ce 


In addition to the exercises, this little book contains valuable 


of appropriate selections from popular authors, and suggestions 


The author has written about trees as he has seen them, in 
walks and rambles in town and pot be It is wholly unlike any- 
ed on the subject. 


the scientific’ descriptions of trees in Botanies are too technical and 


pupils to observe and study trees, teachers will unquestionably find 


Dick’s Festival Reciter. 


Programmes, 
Songs, and Marches for Arbor Day, Memoria] Day, etc. 


Arbor Day Stencils, 


Sold only in sets, 25 cents. 
California Giant. 

Charter Oak. 

Washington Elm, 

God Bless Our Trees. 


ay. 


Price, 25 cts. 


ant them; a list 





My Home and 
Native Trees. Stool, Plant Charts, *s:3" 
By L. W. RUSSELL, Providence, R. I. Size, 24 x 36 Inches. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated, Price, 30 cts. 


1. Types of Roots. 

2. Margins, Bases, Shapes of 
Leaves. 

3. Types of Corollas. 

4. Type of Crowfoot Family. 
“ “ Mustard . 


16 general reader 


something more 


In encouragin 5: 

satie f 6. “ 6“ Rose ” 
a “ “Composite ‘“ 
8. “ “ Mint “ 
9. “ “ L'ly iT 
10. “ © Paes ” 


Prize These charts, fron 4 to 10, 
each show flowers, *talk, leaves, 


and parts of flowers enlarged. 





nts. 








Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND Pus. Co., 8 Somerset St., Boston . please mention this Journal, 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHIN 


G COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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BDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


Continued from page 204. 


NEBRASKA. 

The Northern Nebraska Teachers 
tion will: meet in Norfolk, April 5. 4. and 5. 
The programme is given in substance : --- 


Wepnespay. P.M. County SuPERINTEND- 
ENTS. --- State Superintendent H. R. Corbett, 
presiding : ‘> How to Improve the Superintend- 
ent’s Office.” A. E. Ward, Hartington: ** The 


J.G. Haupt. Dakota City ; 
©. Ostein. Creigh- 


Needed Apparatus.” 
** The County Institute.” 1. 


ton; W. T. Howard. Schuyler: Miss Maude 
Krake. Wisner. 

SUPERINTENDENTS AND Princrpans.--- J.T. 
Morey. Kearney, presiding. Topics : ++ Tow to 
Help the Teachers by Visitation": ° High 


School Rhetoricals.” 

Primary Treacuers. --- Topies : 
Work,” ** How to Help Pupils.” 

Reranw Teacners. --- Mrs. Celia Howells. 
Randolph. presiding. Topies: ** Assignment of 
"+* The Teaching of Writing.’ 

Higu Scnoon Treacuers. --- Miss Anna How- 
ard. Schuyler. presiding. ‘Topics : +> Individual 
Work of Pupils.” ++ Records.” 


* Language 


Lessons. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. --- Address. Chancellor 
James H. Canfield. 
THURSDAY, MORNING. --- ** Physical Culture in 


Graded) Schools.” (@) Miss Kate Bradley. 
Omaha: (4) Miss Nora Taft. Norfolk. ++ Physi- 
eal Culture in Rural Schools.” (@) Charles Cul- 
lar, Allen: (4) Miss Louise Cleveland, Stanton. 
*TIs the High School Doing Enough for the 
Pupils. or Does It Attempt Too Mueh?” (@) D. 
KE. Reese, Ashland; (4) C. L. Anderson, Atkin- 
son; (¢) C. W. Jones, Fremont. 

AFTERNOON. —** The Teacher's Manner and 
Teaching of Manners.” J. A. Collins, Fremont; 
**'Teacher’s Dress,” Miss Edith sachelor, 
Pierce ;** Antagonistic Teachers.” W. W. Bonar, 
Wayne; ** The County Superintendent.” A. K. 
Goudy, Lineoln. Lecture, Rev. S.. Wright 
Butler, D.D., Omaha. 

FRIDAY MORNING. — ** General Exercises, 
H. E. Mason, Winside: ** Language Work.” 
Charles G. Steele, Norfolk: ** Libraries for 
Country Schools”: (@) ‘* How to Secure.” R. 
J. Barr, Grand Island; (6) ** Needs,” Mrs. 
Ella Pile, Wayne; *+ Primary Methods,” Miss 
Jennie Fair, Omaha, Miss Minnie Lund, Blair. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON. — ** Relative Value of 
the Branches in the Country Schools,” J. I. 
Martin, Albion, F. M. Harding, South Sioux 
City. ‘+ What the Public Schools Need Most”: 
(a) ** Froma Lawyer's Standpoint,” Judge W. 
KF. Norris, Ponea; (6) ** From a Physician’s 
Standpoint,” Dr. J. S. Devoers, Fremont; (e) 
** From a Farmer’s Standpoint,” Hon. J. R. 
Manning, Carroll: (d@) ** From a Businessman’s 
Standpoint,” W. Gerecke, Stanton. 

The Southeastern Nebraska 
sociation will hold its 
March 28, 29, and 30. 
in substance : - 

Marcu 28. 


Educational As- 
meeting in Beatrice, 
The programme is given 


Rounp TABLE CONFERENCES. 

County superintendents: ‘* Courses for Un- 
graded Schools and for County Institutes,” 
State Superintendent H. R. Corbett. The state 
superintendent invites county superintendents to 
suggest other subjects that they ewould like to 


have presented. Primary ‘Teachers, high 
school room: ** Reading.” Mrs. E. F. Tucker, 
Lincoln. Grammar and High School Teachers, 


room 5: ** Transition from the Grammar to the 
High School,” W. H. Skinner, Nebraska City. 

FRIDAY MORNING. Sercrion MEETINGS. — 
Primary Section, high school room, Mrs. J. H. 
Himes, Verdon, presiding: ** Vertical Writing.” 
paper, J. B. Ragan, Lincoln; discussion, J. A. 
Axtell, Plymouth; ‘* Special Day Exercises,” 
paper, Miss Anna Dunham, Roca; discussion, 
Joseph Boomer, Beatrice ; ** Dodd’s Teachers.” 
paper, Edith Clark, Ashland; ** Pupil’s Reading 
Circle,” paper, Mrs. E. W. Edwards, Lincoln; 
discussion, H. M. Brayton, Pawnee City: Ed- 
ward Healy, Seward. Secondary Section, T. H. 
Bradbury, Tecumseh, presiding: *‘* Study of 





was formerly pronounced incurable. 
of the early stages of the disease 


Scott’s Emulsion 


will effect a cure quicker than any other 
known specific. 
motes the making of healthy lung-tissue, 
relieves inflammation, overcomes the excess- 
ive waste of the disease and gives vital 


For Coughs, Oolds, Weak Lungs, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, 


Loss of Flesh and Wasting Diseases of Children. 
mark on salmon-colored wrapper. 


‘et on Scott’s FE-mutsion. 


Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 


\ssocia- | School 





In all 


Now it is not. 


Scott’s Emulsion pro- 


Scrofula, Angmia, 


he genuine with our tradee 


FREE, 
50 cents and $1. 








| Current Events.” paper. J. T. O. Stewart. En- 
idicott; ** The Laboratory Method.” paper, Miss 
| Rosa Bouton, State University ; discussion, high 
' School teachers: **Can We Make Our Pupils 
| Good Spellers?” paper. H.R. Corbett: ** High 
Athletics.” paper. W. YV. McDuffee. 
Lincoln. 

GENERAL MeeTING. FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
Vocal solo: ++ Infelice.” from ** Ernani.” Verdi, 
Professor R. A. Heritage. Fremont normal 
School: + Self-Culture for the Teacher.” paper. 


J. A. Beattie, Cotner University: ** How may 
pupils be taught to study?" paper, George W. 
Ellis, Peru: vocal solo: ++ The Wolf.” Shield, 


Professor R. 
tary Science. 
of Nebraska: 
Demotte. 
SATURDAY MORNING. 


\. Heritage. Fremont: ++ Elemen- 
‘paper. C. EF. Bessey. University 
questions: Lecture. Mr. J. M. 
* Analytics of Liter- 
ature in Grammar Grades.” paper, Miss Lizzie 
Shaffer, Crete: ** Practical Composition.” pa- 
per. B. G. Moulton, York. 


MICTIIG AN. 

March 27 and 2x8. 1895, a Classical Conference 
will be held at Ann Arbor, under the auspices 
of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. The 
aim of the conference is twofold: First. to give 
to those doing work in Latin, Greek, and ancient 
history, an opportunity to present the results of 
research; and, second, to discuss questions of 
fundamental importance to the interests of 
Classical study, particularly in the Central and 
Western states. Among the papers presented 
will be the following: 

Professor Sidney G. Ashmore, Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y.. **On the Atrivm and 
Carum Aedium of a Roman Dwelling”; Mr. W. 
D. Baker, Battle Creek high school, ** Some As- 
pects of the Worship of Augustus”; Mr. E. A. 
sechtel, Northwestern University, ** The De- 
| velopment of the Patria Potestas”; Professor 
Charles E. Bennett, Cornell University, ** Notes 
lon Hidden Quantities in Latin”; Mr. W. W. 
| Bishop, Northwestern University, **Constitution 
of the Gallic States”; Professor Samuel Brooks, 
Kalamazoo College, ** The Latin Recitation as 
| Auxiliary to the Use of Good English”; Mr. 
| Isaac B. Burgess, Morgan Park Academy, Ll.. 
j**An Examination of Part of Mr. Collar’s Trans- 
lation of the VIIth Book of the Aeneid”: Mr. 
)H. F. DeCou, University of Michigan, ‘+ Syn- 
tactical Notes on the Greek Dialects”; Mr. 
Walter Dennison, Jones Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, at Rome, ‘+ The Carmen Sae- 
culare Interpreted in the Light of Recently 
Discovered Inscriptions; Professor C. E. 
Dixon, Olivet College,** The Origin of Mythol- 
,ogy”:; Professor B. L. D’Ooge, Michigan state 
jnormal school, Ypsilansi, ** Proverbs and Pro- 
verbial Expressions in Cicero”; Mr. A. I. 
Dotey, high school No. 1, Indianapolis, ‘* How 
shall we make instruction in Latin prose compo- 
sition effective?” Mr. W. S. Eldon, University 
of Michigan, ** The Authenticity of the More- 
tum”; Professor Harold North Fowler, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, ‘+ On the 
Use and Abuse of Illustrative Material in Clas- 
sical Teaching”; Mr. J. C. Hanna, Columbus. 
Ohio, high school, ‘* Two of Cesar’s Battle- 
grounds”; Mr. J. H. Harris, Orehard Lake 
Military Academy, ** Color Terms in Horace”; 
Professor George Hempl, University of Mich- 
igan, ** A Celtic Fibula Found at Jena”: Pro- 
fessor George L. Hendrickson, University of 
Wisconsin, ** What is Classical Philology?” 
Professor Henry Z. McLain, Wabash College, 
Ind., ** A Study of Sophocles’ Oedipus Colo. 
neus’; Principal E. L. Mason, Charlotte, ‘*Re- 
view of Recent Latin Prose Books”: Mr. Edwin 
L. Miller, Englewood high school, Chicago. The 
Cardinal Defect in Our Secondary Latin Re- 
gime ” Miss Mary L. Miner, Detroit high 
school, ** Influence of Classical Learning on 
English Literature”; Professor C. M. Moss, 
University of Illinois, ** On the Use of the In- 








ee 
: Xenophon”; Professor John C. Rolfe, Univer- ‘ = ee 4 
: sity of Michigan, ‘* The Sources of Our Knowl- = —— aie as 
+ 8 edge of the Pronunciation of Latin”; Superin- ba. = * Jog 
ys tendent F. M. Townsend, Marshall. Michigan, —) am ve ae 7 
Y O ni Ss U mM p iO | +The Latinity of the Vulgate as Illustrating the pa ii ek: 
; Miss Esther B.] = = ae =- 


Colloquial Latin of the Time”; 
Van Deman, Wellesley College, ** The Duties 
of the Vestals ”; Principal J. W. Welch, Niles 
high school, ‘* The Cum-constructions in Cesar’s 
Gallic War”: Mr. H. D. Wright, Detroit high 
school. ** The Dramatic Structure of the Hippo- 
lytus.” 

An important feature of the conference will 
consist of the reports of three committees, ap- 
pointed a year ago to prepare reports on the fol- 
lowing subjects : — 

(1) Classical publication in the United States, 
with especial reference to the question: Do the 
interests of American classical scholarship de- 
mand the establishment of a new journal. 

(2) Illustrative material for classical teaching. 

(3) The high school classical library. 

‘* Remarks on the Purpose and Scope of the 
Classical Conference.” by Professor Francis W. 
Kelsey. University of Michigan; ‘* Shall we 


felt better in my life than I do now. 
have a six vears’ high school Latin course?” 
Professor Andrew F. West. Princeton, Profes- 


sor W. G. Hale, University of Chicago, F. L. ’ 


Bliss. Detroit high school. Mr. A. F. Nightin- a 
gale, Chicago; ** The Classies in Modern Educa-] seribed by Miss Helene Bonfort, with illustra- 
tion,” by Professor Paul Shorey. University of}tions. The subject of * Biological Work in 
Secondary Schools” is treated by Alfred J. Me- 
Clatchie. In *+The ‘Mutual Aid Society’ of the 
— , Senses ” remarkable instances in which the loss 
aa : — oe of sight or hearing has been largely made good 
THE MAGAZINES. by increased delicacy of another sense are given 
by Dr. S. M. Miller. Under the title ** An Old 
Industry.” Miss Mary H. Leonard tells how 
indigo-making became the chief source of 
wealth in one of the most prosperous of th 
American colonies. Other papers are: ** The 
2 Birth of a Sicilian Voleano,” ** Copper, Steel. 
members of the house of representatives --- Con-|and Bank-Note Engraving,” ‘* The Scientific 
lgressman Charles Tracey of New York, Bel-| Work of Tyndall.” ** The Highest Mountain 
Hamy Storer of Ohio, Josiah Patterson of Ten-| Ascent and the Effects of Rarified Air.” ‘*Book- 
|nessee, and Robert G. Cousins of Iowa. Under|pinding: Its processes and Ideal,” and “ The 
Ithe title of **T'wo Years of Democratic Diplo-] Beginnings of Agriculture.” There is a bio- 
macy.” Senator Cushman K. Davis of Minne-j graphical sketch, with portrait, of the eccentri: 
sota furnishes a vigorous arraignment of the naturalist, Thomas Nuttall, who cut privat 
foreign policy of the present administration. !doors and scuttles in the house at the Harvard 
The **New Departure in English ‘Taxation ”| Botanic garden to avoid meeting people. In the 
forms the subject of an instructive and valuable! Editor's Table the teaching of sociology in the 
article by Lord Playfair, and The Future of} universities is discussed, and some additional 
Silver” is discussed by the Hon. R. P. Bland. | facts about diphtheria antitoxine are given. 
'In other articles, Frederic Villiers, the well-]New York: D. Appleton & Co. $5.00 a year. 
known war correspondent, tells **The Truth ; 
About Port Arthur,” and Frank Podmore, sec- 
retary of the British Society for Psychical Re- 
search, describes **What Psychical Research! 
has Accomplished.” In a forcible paper, en- 
titled ** Must We Have the Cat-o’-Nine-Tails 7”, 
| Elbridge T. Gerry sets forth the reasons why 
|corporal punishment should be revived. The 
| Subject of * Nagging Women” is discussed 
from the feminine point of view in three articles | 
written respectively by Lady Henry Somerset, tation at school festivals. ** German Idioms.” 
Marion Harland, and Harriet Prescott Spofford. compiled by Professor F. Hoffmann. Articles 
Among other topics treated are: ‘+ How to Pre- on pronunciation, grammar, synonyms, and an 
vent Strikes and Lockouts,” ‘* The Political interesting article on the language of German 
Importance of Hawaii,” ** Past Extra Sessions,” students. The Learners’ Department contains 
‘*The Danger of the Federal Judiciary,” and short stories with interlinear translations, com- 
3anks for the People.” plete vocabularies, and copious notes and exer- 
, ; cises. A dialogue, ** Traveling Companions,” 
-The March Arena is a representative num- py A. Meinhardt, with a complete English trans- 
ber of magazine. It opens lation. Book Reviews, a corner for riddles and 
correspondence occupy the last pages of this 
instructive and entertaining magazine. Price, 
$2.00 a year. Published by the Germania Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston. 





IT’S EASY TO GET IN 
where there’s a sluggish liver, for any of the 
germs of disease that surround you. ‘If your 
liver were active and healthy, it would keep 
them out of your blood. You'll have to 
watch your liver forsself-protection. 

Just as soon as you see the first symptoms 
that it’s wrong (eruptions on the skin, or a 
dull and_ worn-out feeling) you ought to 
take Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
That will start your liver into a healthy 
natural action, purify your blood, too: ‘it 
will brace up your whole system, and give 
you strength and color, and put on needed 
flesh--not fat, but wholesome, necessary flesh. 

Milford Centre, 0. 

Dr. R. V. PIERCE: Dear Sir—I heartily 
recommend your “Discovery”’ to any person 
suffering from general debility as the best 
thing they can take for it. After taking 
the *“ Discovery’? I am mong tH to say I never 





Chicago. 


Ame ri- 


North 


can Review opens with a timely and important 


The March number of the 


symposium, in which the question, **Is an Extra 


Session Needed 2?” is debated by four leading 








The Germania for March opens with Schef- 


fel’s celebrated song ‘**The Trumpeter of Sak- 





kingen,” annotated and prepared for American 
students by Professor Wenckebach of Welles- 


ley College. 


Other articles of interest in this 
number are: * Lessing’s Relation to German 
Literature,” by Gervinus. <A short dialogue, 
‘The flowers,” by Th. Korner, suitable for reci- 


the progressive 





with a fine autographed portrait of Lady Henry 
Somerset, who contributes a study on social 
|purity. The place of honor in the number is 
given to Japan. Frances E. Willard is repre- 
sented by a paper on * Scientific Temperance 
in the Publie Schools,” and Professor J. T. 
Bixby contributes a scholarly discussion of 
‘¢Mohammed and the Koran.” The editor, B. j tended paperin the Catholic World for March. 
QO. Flower, contributes racy reading in a paper, The career and personality of the late premier 
on ** Some Fatal Figures of the Renaissance,” of Canada, Sir John Thompson, is treated by J 
in which he draws certain parallels between the’ A. J. McKenna of the Canadian department fo1 
old Italian republics and the existing political Indian affairs; and a valuable paper on **Thi 
United States. Professor Thomas E. Will, M. Seope of Public School Education ” is from the 
A., describes the methods for ** The Organiza- pen of Right Rev. J. L. Spalding, bishop ot 
tion of the Union for Practical Progress.”, Peoria. Other articles of note are: ** A Prine 
George W. Pepperell continues his trenchant of Scribblers,” discussing Horace Walpole: 
series of politcal pen portraits in * An Open ‘* Hypnotism,” ‘‘ Glimpses of Life in an Angli- 
Letter to the Hon. John G. Carlisle.” Helen’ can Seminary,” and ‘ Pictures on the Galway 
E. Gregory-Flesher tells of A Day with Joaquin’ Coast... New York. 

Miller.” Colonel Richard J. Hinton gives a stir- 
ring and enthusiastic picture of John Burns, the 
English labor leader, and his work. B. ©. 
Flower also writes on ** The Prophetic Faculty 
and Dreams,” and S. Millington Miller, M.D., 
reverts to the question of ‘‘The Ascent of 
Man.” Walter Blackburn Harte contributes 
the purely literary element of the number ina 
vivid and fanciful paper called ‘+ The Autocrat 
at the Old Fogies’ Club.” It is altogether a 
bright, varied, and entertaining number. showing | = 
judicious and skillful editing. 


| 
The encyclical letter of the Pope to thi 
American bishops forms the subject of an ex- 


— A graphie report of the Woman’s Council 
at Washington, with portraits of Frances Wil- 
lard, Mary Lowe Dickinson, Isabella Charles 
Davis, Susan Anthony, andthe Countess of Aber- 
deen, appears in the number of Harper's Bazar. 
March 2. A beautiful dinner gown by Sandoz. 
and an evening toilette, engraved by Baude, are 
interesting features. 





— ‘The two chief characteristics of science — CREAM BALM 
Es quickly absorbed. 
Cleanses the Nasal 


the thoroughgoing quality of its research and 


the wonderful progress that it gives to the arts 


—are both prominent in the Popular Science Passages. 
Monthly for March. Mr. Bela Hubbard un-] Allays Pain and 
dertakes to point out ‘* The Lesson of the Forest Indammation, 


Hieals the Sores 
Protects the Mem- 
brane from 
Additional Celd. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Fires,” a terrible feature of which in 1894 was 
the loss of life involved. Inan article on*: Sci- 
entific Method in Board Schools.” Professor H. 
E. Armstrong, F.R.S., makes it plain that what 
scientists are calling for in education is the 
teaching of the ‘* method,” not the ** facts” of 





finitive After Certain Verbs in Greek”: Mr. 
W. F. Palmer, Lake Forest University, ‘* The 
Credibility of Livy ”; Principal J. G. Pattengill, 
Ann Arbor high school. ‘‘ The Uses of mpiv in 


‘* The Mother as a Power for Woman’s 
Advancement” is a wholesome and feeling view 
of the woman question, by Mrs. Burton Smith. 
‘*Wellner’s Sail-Wheel Flying Machine ” 


science. It will cure. 
A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable 
Price 50 cents, at Druggirts; by mail. 


ELY BROTHERS, 58 Warren St. New York. 
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Some Recent Publications. 





Author. 


Tiéle. Publisher Pric 

Horace, Epodes_ - - - - : ; ' Se 
Horace, Odes and Epodes - : . . W,, B. Clive, New York. $0 4 
Thucydides, I. (Translation with test papers) - “ “ “ “ 80 
Ropneere® Ajax. (Translation with test papers) - “ “ge “s 60 
S ng Blossoms ° ° ° ° - - alcott, Are ) . 

A Literary y peony fs the English People : Jusserand, G. pkey ee a 3 50 
Besmessee — ose a ° ° : Du Bois. J.D. Wattles & Co., Phila. = 1-25 

e Frene . - sclangon } 

Atlas of Classical Antiquities - - - - Sehreliter. Macmiiien & Oo., w;, ‘= 
The Student’s Chaucer - - - - “ “ “ 1 75 
Mental — _ “ie Child - - - Baldwin. “ “ “ 1 60 
How to Teac atural Science - - - Harris. Cc. W. B 5 2 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign - - A. C. Meclurg Ay say. ey 1 50 
Municipal Reform Movements inthe U.S. - Fiemming H. Revell & Co , N.Y. 1 00 
The Advanced Fourth Music Reader - - Ginn & Co., Boston. : 1 00 
Publications of the University of Pennsylvania " oe 1 20 
Latin yoy a - . - - D’Ooze. “ “ “ 20 
French in Twenty Lessons - - - - Cortina. _D. é 

Mills’ Compendium of Vertical Writing - - Mills %. t. Mills Bushnell, Ta. 50 





MISCELLANEOUS. IMPORTANT —When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Exoress and Carriage Hire and stop 
— at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
—In 1995. ‘Yon'll do jost as I tell you,’’| ral Depot. 


600 Hand*omely Furnished Rooms at $1 00 and up- 


said the husband of the advanced woman. wards per day. European plan. Klevators and all 


sie What? és shrieked bie wife. Modern Conveniences. 
‘*T mean it!’’ said her buaband. ‘ I’d have} Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse ears. 


you understand that I wear ths skirts in this|St#ges. and elevated rallroads to all Depots. You 
family,” — Chicago Record. can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
4 Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


‘*NoTHING VENTURE, NOTHING HAvVE.”’ 


Rev. John Reid, Jr., of Great Falls, Mon, 
recommended Ely’s Cream Balm to me. I can 
emphasize his statement. ‘‘It is a positive cure 
for catarrh if used as directed.’’— Rev. Francis W. 
Poole, Pastor Central Pres. Church, Helena, Mon. 

It is the medicine above all others for catarrh, 
and is worth its weight in gold. I can use Ely’s 
Cream Balm with eafety, and it does all that is 
claimed for it.—B. W. Sperry, Hartford, Conn. 


—A Parist in Eoglish. ‘‘ You called me very 
late this morning, Jenkinson! ’’ 

‘Yes, sir: I’m sorry to say I overlaid my- 
self!’’— Punch. 











Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. w 


wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Grammar’ and High 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Address atoncee National ucational 
Bureau, ROBERT L. MY&Rs, sreneget 
(10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


Teachers’ Agencv 


Mrs. WINSLOw’s “SooTHING SYRUP” has OF RELIABLE 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their snemee pty Ay y= Be 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It| Schools, lies, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allaye all Pain, | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the SS ae 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from EH. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by 150 FirrH AVENUB (corner of Twentieth St. 
ag in every part of the world. Be sure and NEW YORK CITY. 
or 


ee Sen Pee Ce Asad, Woe een tease 

















sents a bottle. 





A TURE STUD Y attention in the 


a 7 ’ 
yurnal of Edueat 
Journal of Education 
DURING THE NEXT FEW MONTHS. 

The Journal of Education will present to its readers a vast amount of material for nature teach- 
ing, adapting it all to the season. This will reach out into all phases of plant life in flowers, and 
fruits of plants and trees; of animals, domestic and wild, home pets and foreign, especially of birds ; 
of minerals, metals, and rocks; of products for home consumption and commerce, and for the arts, 
sciences, and industries. ever before has there been presented in any periodical so much nature work 
prepared for the schools. 


SPHCIAL OF FER. 


We will send the Journal of Education to any address from March Ist to July 1st, 1895,— the 
balance of the school year, — for 50 cents. 
Tell your friends who are not taking the ourna/ of this trial trip offer. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





The Great 


POTTER-BRADLEY 


Educational and Library 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


iS NOW COMPLETE. 


Parts 1 to 20, inclusive, are now ready for delivery. 


A Boston grammar master, after examining a few parts of the Atlas, 
exclaimed, “ You ought to sell a million copies.” 
if you wish your Parts Bound, write us for Terms. 


This coupon offer is soon to be withdrawn, as the edition of the Atlas in parts is nearly ex- 
hausted and the publishers will not issue another edition in that form. The Atlas can then be 
obtained only in bound form at a considerable advance in price. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 Cents. 














Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 
Send Part No. 
Name 
EE eT ne a a a Te te er ee 
_ pens all orders, wit 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass. 





portant consideration for teachers. We send 
50} you blanks, and shall be glad to have you reg- W ITH O UT 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


| N S U RAN C E without premiums would not attract many people. for every man would see 
that the system could not be on a business basis. Yet, here is a letter, word for 
word assenttous: * , Mar. 11th, 1895 Dearsir: I see that you advertise ‘a form of insurance’ io 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. While I am busy here and will probably remain, I am perfectly free to 
consider acall. [ enclose you one ot our school circulars —from which you may beable to judge of my 
ability and fitness for work. I will pay you com. on any salary that I may secure through you.” To 
which we replied: ‘ We are glad our insurance advertisement appealed to you, a8 it seems to us an im- 
eee will = some the matter 
n* rty-two Portraits” that we 
do not register teachers free We never heard of an insurance company that was conducted without any 
premiums for policies. Did you? And would you insure with one if you dia?” A business experience of 
thirty years has thoroughly knocked out of ua any original notions we may have had that business can be 
conducted on the principle of something for nothing A thing is usually worth about what you pay for it, 
and the agencies that register you for nothing will, in the first place. get about as much out of you in demands 
for postage, etc.. as you would have regularly paid to register, and in the second place are 
likely to do little foryou. Whenyou want to insure pick out a strong company 
and pay the.... a A ‘ ius su0k sb ean anes eeee PREMIUMS. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 


Established 1887. Teachers located in ’94, 376. 
Vacancies direct from employers. 














Established in (884, 


6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 


SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT, rather than those without positions. 


Positions Filled, 3700. 

















211 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New circulars give full information. 








Teachers personally recommended. w Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
MERICAN ~ © TEACHERS’ AGENCY  fthoois “ana Famites 


FOREICN supsrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Eaogland, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory aud from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calis 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

OUR PATRONS HAVE CONFIDENCE IN US. 
**T believe that there are other excellent teachers’| ‘ Your judgment is unerring. Each of the (six) 


teachers sent us eminently fills the requirement. We 
bureaus, but I did not feel like putting a matter of made no mistake in placing this selection carte blanche 
so much importance to me wholly in the bands of|in your hands. Both the superintendent and com- 


any other.”’—E, H. WILSON, Norwalk, Conn. mittee commend them.’’—C. C. CUNDALL, M.D., Fair- 
haven, Mass. 
We have had twenty-five such calls this season. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should regtster at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered, Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


and 








SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENOY MANUAL, FREE. w 
4 Ashbarton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., 82 Church 8t., | 120% So.8Spring St., 808 12th B8t., 
Boston, Mass. New York, | Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada.| LosAngeles, Oal. | Washington, D. 0. 











DIRE CT | Nearly every day we are now receiving calis direct from employers for teacbers 

in Colleges, Academies, and Private Schools, to begin work next Sept. For many 
of these positions we have no available candidates who have all the desired qualifications. Following are 
some of the positions for which we are seeking candidates: (Men)— Director of Music in Ladies’ Coliege, 
foreign training preferred; Prof. of Greek and Modern Languages itn Baptist College, an4 Principal of Aca- 
demic Dept. cf same institution; teacher of Classics and teacher of Math. in well known private school in 
large city ; teacher of Penmanship, Shortvand, and Typewriting in Norm! College; Prof. Classics, Prof of 
Math., and Prof. of Modern Languages in Baptist College. (Women)—French and History in Episcopal 
School, ig «ne J teacher for same school (must be Episcopalians); Matron for a Baptist College; Piano, 
Harmony, Musical History, French, and German in Baptist College (must be Baptist or Methodist) ; Math. 
and Sciences in Episcopal School (must be Episcopalian) ; teacher of Art and teacher of Music for Baptist 
College. In writing state full particulars in regard to education and experience. One fee registers in both 


offices. C. A. ScoTT & Co, Proprietors of THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 4 Ah): 
AGENCIES, 110 Tremont ’st., Boston, and 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | Applications. 


Penn’a Educational Bureau. 


L. B. LANDIS, mn St, | 





1Gth Year. 
Does basiness in all the 
States. 
We are already well advanced with this year’s registry. We will becalled upon 
to fill from 2,000 to 3,000 vacancies in the various grades,and need alarge num- 
ber of com, etent teachers. egister now, and get the benefit of the full season. 


(E) 205 No. 7th St., 
Allentown, Pa. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘** We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
teachers.”’ Reply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 
FRED. DICK, Mgr., McPhee Block, DENVER, COLO. 


* Albany Teachers’ Agency x 


Provides schools of all es with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 
positions. Now is the e to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
w HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 
120 Tremont St., Boston. 
837 West 10th St., NewYork. 











\APINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


raded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
e have more vacancies than we can fill. 


Wants more 
schools. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
citer tancne ios, (ste ©, B, RUGGLES & CO. Pg saee? 
an ine , should (w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Ojo. 


= THE WESTERN BuREAU OF EDUCATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
7-wtt HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3528 Dearborn St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Illinois Teachers’ Agency. 


Ambitious Teachers desiring to og Register at once. Not a vacancy in the State 














but is known to us within forty eight hours 
and wishing to come to Illinois, of determination. BLANK FREE. 


ORVILLE BEHREND, Manager, 
1509 ASHLAND BLock, CHICAGO. 


( Should register with us. We are in the South, 
and make a specialty of Southern locations. Full 
information free. Mention this paper. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Box 792. San Antonio, Texas. 





Send 2 cents for particulars. 


Registration fee, 50 cents. [w ry] 


TEACHERS WHO 
WISH TO GO SOUTH \ 


WANTED, | 


WANTED, 

In September, in one Western city, twenty-five 

teacheis, viz : Two teachers kindergarten, salary September next, in a first class New York academy, 
$500 and $580; two high school assistants, salary | three young men to take charge of three departments 
$850; one teacher of Singing, salary $650; twenty | of the schvol, viz: Preparatory English, Classics and 
teachers of graded schools, salary $500. Sciences, and French, German, and Vocal Music 
Aiso, in a New York city, a first-class teacher of | (choral and glee ciub). Good salaries paid for satis- 
Singing and Drawing ; wy te nn tactory teachers. Apoly immediately to 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. HI ORCUTT, Manager, 

















B@™ When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t,, Boston, Mass. 8 Somerset St., 
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Miller’s 
Daughter. 





| The 
| 
| 





| 
| For 25 cents we will 
| mail you this beautiful 
writing tablet of 

| Plated Wedding 
Cream Paper. 




















Tne Miller’s Daughter. | 
Send us your address on a postal 
F R E E Illustrated Booklet, containing 
engravings of celebrated paintings 
with sketches of the artists’ lives. 
You will deem it a treasure. 
and take no other. They are the best. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 
ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO., 
Cor, N. Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


and we will mail you our beautiful 
Ask your dealer for Acme Writing Tablets 
SBVSVIVSsoes Sesesessesesesss 


se hh hh hh hh hhh hha aannnunnnreeree 





Correct Spelling, a Rare Accomplishment ! 


THE NORMAL GOURSE IN SPELLING 


By LARKIN DuNnTON, LL.D. Head Master Boston Normal School, and C. GoopWIN CLARK, A.M,, 
late Master Gaston School, Boston, TEACHES PUPILS TO SPELL CORRECTLY. 


Primary Book, Intro price, 18. Complete Course. Intro. price, 2ic Normal Spelling 
Blank. Intro. price, 42c. per doz. Sena for our New Illustrated Educational Catalogue for 1895. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, . Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


By Joun S. CLARK. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. | 47 East toth St., | 151 Wabash Ave., 








Price, 20 cents. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


AN UP-TO-DATE LIST 


OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
SERIES. 


Edited by Dr. Wm. T. Harris, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, containing authors’ 
portraits, will be mailed to any address on 
request. No teacher’s professional educa- 
tion is complete, nor is he or she sufficiently 
well prepared for intelligent school work, 
without the knowledge comprised in this 
Series. A syllabus of each volume is fur- 
nished free. 














D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NrEw YORK, BosTON, CHICAGO. 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read- 
ers, by whomsoever published, 

Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Co., successors. 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American 
agency for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
w 23 school St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY HoLT & Co.. WM. R. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & UO., M D BERLITZ & Co., 
HACHETTE & Cre. (London), GINN & Co, HEATH & 
Co., ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer 
ican Books, ip the ancient and modern languages, 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Reguiar importations 
from the European book centres. 

G. A. KORHLER & CO. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please seid for catalogue and price list, 
Correspondence solicited, 





























Al 

AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 

43,45, and 47 grant Sonth St.. New York, 
REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course In Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
OULLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S Knglish Classic Series. 
SHAW’S MS re by Experiment. 


ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., ete. Ww 
H. I. SMITH D. WILLIAMS, 


J. 
6 Somerset 8t., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 








The Wabash Railroad Company. 


* * * * <7 


I~Sh | 7 5 
Teak NOE IT 


(| \ pe] 
oe) Reel City SGPRFIS | 


F special Interest to 

educators who ia’end 
going to DENVER next 
summer are the varicus 
through Sleeping Car 
routes between the East 
and West operating over 
the Webah RR. . 


* 





* * * 

















Between New York and St. Louis. 
” New York and Chicago. 
Detroit and St. Louis. 
Chicago and St. Louis. 
St. Louis and Denver. 


Between Boston and St. Louis. 

” Boston and Chicago. 
Toledo and St. Louis. 
Detroit and Chicago. 
Toledo and Kansas City. 


PALATIAL SLEFPERS, Dining Cars, and Chair Cars are run on fast Vestibuled trains with all the 
luxuries of modern travel! 


THE WABASH DEPOT in St. Louls is the largest and finest in the world, and cf itself is worth the 
trip to St. Louis to see 


Maps and further information can be had of 


C. 8. CRANE G.P & T. Agent, | F. A. PALMER, A. G. P Agent, | H. B. MCOLELLAN, G. E, Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Jil. New York, N. ¥. 


And District Agents in Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Pittsburg, and Toledo. 


Roman Empire— 
Australia— New issues 


Holy Land— " 
Klemm’s Relief Maps. 


Set «f 15 pow ready 
Price, postpaid: Plain. $100; Water; roof, $1.75. 


WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, ®%fif2 Ave. 


Boston: Boston School Supply Co.; J. L. Hammett. 





ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SEO RTAEAN DD 
TAUGHT IN THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Send for specimen pages of ‘ Isaac Pitman’s Com- 
lete Phonographic Ipstructor.” Used exclusively 
pn above schools. Address 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 83 Union Square, N Y. 

Attend the Me'ropolitan School of Shorthand 95 Fifth 


NEW MUSIC. 


The ‘* Favorite’’ Series. 


ln point of well chosen contents, attractive appear. 
ance, and low price, the new “Favorite Collections” 
are FAR AHEAD OF ANY SIMILAR MU. 
SIC BOOKS published. 

The idea of collecting, in book form, such compo. 
sitions as have most appealed to the people at large 
was a most happy one, and singers and players of 
ALL TASTES WILL BE PLEASED wit) 
the result as embodied in these six volumes. 


“Favorite Collestion of Songs” 


56 songs whose merit and popular qualities 
have won the affections of all lovers ot music. 
160 pages. 

iT} ” 
Favorite Collection of Vocal Duets 


41 easy Duets by distinguished composers, 
each of which has reached a high degree of pop- 
ularity. 160 pages. 


“Favorite Collection Piano Music” 


44 charming compositions from the best 
modern sources which hold an unchanging place 
in the favor of piano-players. Not difficuit. 
160 pages. 


‘Favorite Collection Dance Music” 


62 pieces of dance music which are favorites 
in the best sense of the word. 160 pages. 


“Favorite Collection of Waltzes ” 


48 waltzes. new and o'd, which several gener- 
ations have played, or danced to, or been fond of. 
160 pages. 


"Favorite Collection Marches and Galops” 


54 most attractive examples of these_lively and 
graceful styles of music. 160 pages. 


Descriptive circulars free. 


Exquisitely designed covers. 
Cents 


5 O Postpaid 


—_ o>-_ —. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


Heavy 
Paper 


C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


Just Published. 


HANDBOOK OF COMMON THINGS 
AND USEFUL INFORMATION. 


With numerous illustrations, 18mo. Cloth. 50 cts. 


HANDBOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 


By JoHN GALL, autbor of ‘‘ Popular Readings in 
Science.” With numerous illustrations. 18mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

For sale by all Booksellers. 
ceipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Pablishers and Importers, .. . 83 East 17th Street, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


eow 





Sent postpaid on re- 








Ave.,cor.17th St. Special course and rates to teachers. 


w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 





Hmerson Colle 





Has a thoro 
Voice Culture, 
sractical work in every department. 

ey” Winter Term opens Jan ist. 


60ow 


ge of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Five Hundred Students. 
h and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
atural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. 
Chartered by the State. 

Address for Illustrated Catalogu 





Scientific and 


8 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Mass. 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 





IIANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 


at the beginning of each month. 
schools. Salaries good 





CHANDLER, 212 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


For the Training of teachers and Amanuenses. 
Shorthand Teachers for public and private schools in demand. 
System unequaled. Endorsed by leading educators 
Correspond nee solicited. C 


New classes 
In use in man 

ircular on ——. Address MARY ALDERSO! 

(Opposite ** Youth’s Companion.’’) eow 


Course six months. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Are our specialty. 
Estimates on submitted 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 


lists promptly furnished. 





A topically-arranged GENERAL Lisprary List of the Standard Books of all Publishers mailed on application. 


WHOLESALE Book DEALERS, 
& and 7 East Sixteenth St., NEW YORK. 





